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Like the gears of a well oiled car, the lead of a fine 
drawing pencil is impregnated with waxes until every 
particle of graphite and clay glides on a film of lubricant. 
BUT THE SEAL IS AS VITAL AS THE LUBRICANT, for 
the swift smoothness of your car would vanish with leakage of 
oil from gear or bearing . . . and the smoothness of the ordinary 
drawing pencil slowly seeps away as the wood gradually absorbs 
the lubricating waxes from the lead. e In Eagle “Chemi-Sealed” 
TURQUOISE, this absorption of waxes is preverited by an impervious coat- 
ing deposited on the lead by our patented super bonding process. The waxes 
are sealed in the lead, and TURQUOISE stays permanently smooth. 
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1. Thank The Color Chemist and the modern manw. 
facturing methods of America’s largest, finest color 
plant for the professional quality of Hi-rest, America’s 
No. 1 popular-priced Artists’ Oil Colors. From expert 
colorists, famed artists, experienced art instructors come 
praise for Hi-rest’s velvety texture, superb brushing 
quality, color permanency and tinting strength. “Sure 
Hi-test is good . . . it’s made by Sargent!” 
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Oil Color sales have 
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and why not! Our Artist 
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velvety texture, yes even 
amazing permanency. Is 
it any wonder that Hb- 
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clusive! It displays the 

complete H1-rest palette. 
Leading dealers are display- 
ing this combination display, 
color chart and dispenser. 
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“T believe in skill, properly used, and know of no master who is not a 
master craftsman. Vital expression can be thrown into vivid relief only 
by the conquering of one’s means. My work can be no greater than I 
am, and continual enrichment of my life is of great concern to me. Any 
subject that releases me and sets my creative faculties in motion, I 
believe to be an adequate subject. It is what I take to the subject that is 
of importance. When I successfully express myself, my work is auto- 
biographical and registers what appreciation and understanding I have 


of life.” 


In these brief words Eugene Speicher gives us his 
painting credo and the philosophy of a life wholly 
consecrated to the attainment of a goal upon which, 
with singleness of purpose, he has focused every ener- 
gy since he began his painting career. 

Virgil Barker, writing about Speicher in The Arts 
a few years ago, extended this thought and gave an 
estimate of the artist’s success in measuring up to 
that high standard; an estimate which is so commonly 
accepted by contemporary opinion in the world of art 
that I beg leave to quote it here. 

“Eugene Speicher,” says Mr. Barker, “knows that 
the only way to equal the old masters is to live on the 
same artistic level as they; and since they have made 
that level their own, any later artist must become ac- 
customed to living in their company. It is doubtless 
a strain to be subjected to the intimate scrutiny of 
such personages, and small natures will not endure it. 
The great ones who keep the heights will admit to 
their company only that newcomer who can show them 
coins of their own minting which ring as true as 
theirs. And of all the coinage of today none rings 
more musically pure, none is more likely of acceptance 
by the keepers of the heights, than that stamped with 
the image and superscription of Eugene Speicher.” 

This appraisal, so gracefully expressed by Mr. 
Barker is, as he has said, quite generally held in 
authoritative art circles. “If it were put to a public 
vote,” writes a prominent New York critic, “there is 
scarcely any question but that he would be elected to 
the position of No. 1 artist among living American 
painters.” “The only museums,” writes another, 
“which have not Speicher’s paintings are: (1) those 
which are going to get them, and (2) those which 
cannot afford the luxury.” He might have added that 
no museum in the country considers its American sec- 
tion representative without at least two Speichers in 
its permanent collection, a portrait and a landscape or 
a flower painting. 

It is in the field of portraiture, of course, that 
Speicher has so distinguished himself as to be thought 
of as a contemporary “old master.’ But he is not the 
usual kind of portrait painter, the kind who will 
accept a portrait commission from anyone who can 
afford to bid for his services. Speicher has repeatedly 
declined to paint “personages”—so that he will be 
free to paint Josephine, Pattie, Susan, Anna, the 
daughter of a local tradesman, and Red Moore, the 
blacksmith in a neighboring village. That does not 
mean he will not paint “important” people. He does 
and will, provided, as he explains, “the picture I can 
see in that person, as well as the person, interests 
me.” So he picks and chooses whom he will as his 
models, with well-justified confidence that the canvas 
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will hang in the gallery of a mu- 
seum or in the house of a pri- 
vate collector, if not in that of 
his sitter. In any case, the can- 
vas will not leave Speicher’s 
studio unless he believes he has 
painted a first rate picture, a 
picture that, like a portrait by 
Rembrandt, Titian or Renoir, 
has qualities that overshadow 
the purely transient virtue of 
likeness to sitter. While Speich- 
er always has had an extraordinary faculty in ex- 
pressing the sitter’s personality, that is a purely in- 
cidental achievement in a Speicher portrait. “My look 
and feel of the thing,” he says, “my imagining and 
thinking about the thing is what I try to express, be 
it a portrait, figure, landscape or a bunch of flowers. 

“I try for a mysterious and living design made 
through the form of the canvas. By ‘form of the can- 
vas’ I mean all the contributing elements on the can- 
vas; this is not to be confused with forms or solidity.” 

Again, “I try for quality of statement, living calm, 
and strong grace, uniqueness, warmth—and a general 
push away from the obvious.” 

When Speicher says, “My work is autobiographi- 
cal,”” he means that every portrait must first of all be 
a good “‘Speicher’’—that it must embody all that he is 
and has accumulated in technical knowledge and in- 
sight throughout the years. 

This sublime freedom to paint what one desires and 
in what way one chooses may well be the dream of 
many a portrait painter, but it is a dream not likely 
to be fulfilled in the career of a painter of commis- 





Eugene Speicher poses for a kodak picture, while Homer 


Saint-Gaudens 
Mrs. Speicher 


explains the mysteries of his camera to 
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TORSO (24x30) PAINTED IN 1920 
Collection of Mr. Carl Hamilton 


In this early canvas, as in all of Speicher’s figure com- 
positions, the human attributes of allure and vitality are 
appreciatively portrayed; but there is a quality of serious 
aloofness and repose which, for all his appreciation of 
femininity differentiates it from a Latin interpretation of a 
similar theme 





SOUTHERN SLAV PAINTED IN 1923 
Collection of Mr. Oliver Thompson 


sioned portraits, who, in the very nature of the situ- 
ation, has to focus upon that objective which is upper- 
most in the mind of the sitter. 

Time was when you could have commissioned a 
Speicher portrait—and for as little as twenty-five 
dollars. That was back in his student days while he 
was getting his first formal instruction at the Art 
Students League, in the classes of William M. Chase 
and Frank Vincent DuMond. Each weekend he was 
doing portraits in three sittings. His patrons—many 
of them—were people of taste and culture who, even 
then, recognized the first flowering of a brilliant tal- 
ent. Among these were Editor Henry Mills Alden; 
Mary Wilkins Freeman, famous New England author; 
the present Mrs. Leopold Stokowski and the present 
Mrs. Joyce Kilmer. 

His first formal recognition came while at the 
League, with the winning of the Kelly Prize for a 
portrait of Patsy O'Keeffe, a fellow student, now the 
well-known Georgia O’Keeffe. That was the beginning 
of a continuous stream of prizes and honors which 
continue to flow in ever increasing volume. 

It was fortunate that Speicher, after leaving the 
League, came under the guidance of Robert Henri 
who is known as the greatest teacher in American 
art, and who was impelled by the same ambition that 
is directing his famous pupil. Henri assessed young 
Speicher’s genius and encouraged his determination 
to become a portrait painter. 

That was in 1909. In the early twenties Speicher 
had become an outstanding and fashionable portrait 
painter. He found himself able to accept but a few 
of the many commissions offered him by people who 
didn’t need to inquire the price. He concentrated upon 
six portraits a year. His position was the envy of every 
aspiring artist in the portrait field. But it was not 
in line with his ambition. “The passion for painting 
is what I live by,” he declares, “and as I grow older 
that passion increases. I want to paint portraits as 
they should be painted—to paint only the people who 
interest me, and paint them as I want to paint them.” 

Because Eugene Speicher is an artist first and a 
portrait painter by accident—shall we say—he has 
been able to fulfill this ambition. Having fulfilled it 
he continues to practice his art with the same humility 
and the persistent striving for perfection which has 
always been so characteristic of the man. Although 
current fashions and tendencies in painting have never 
turned Eugene Speicher aside from his predestined 
path he has always been an avid student of the “New 
Movements.” He has not, according to Helen Appleton 
Read, “emerged with ‘Speicherized’ versions of the 
French moderns, but with Speichers immeasurably 
enriched in technic and ennobled as to conception.” 

It was my privilege to meet Eugene Speicher first 
in his Woodstock, New York, home, a_ beautiful 
though unpretentious home that has gradually evolved 
from a tiny cottage to which the artist took his young 
bride in 1910. Here in the order and organization for 
fine living one sees an expression in environment of 
those qualities which are fundamental in Speicher’s 
painting. In the home, to be sure, the pattern for 
living is a cooperative affair; Mrs. Speicher, who is 
famed as an imaginative as well as a practical home- 
maker, is the best possible partner for her artist 
husband. But in the studio, which is a three or four 
minute walk from the house, and which is the artist’s 
exclusive domain, the same order and evidence of ef- 
ficiency prevail. There all is shipshape. Everything 
has its place and is in it. In the closets provided for 
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art materials and accessories, brushes, paints, drap- 
eries, canvases and frames are as neatly arranged as 
the shelves of a well-kept shop. There are no glory- 
holes nor is there any clutter of useless impedimenta. 
It is a workshop thoughtfully planned and maintained 
for a single purpose—the production of works of art. 
A huge four-paneled screen forms an alcove for the 
model stand upon which, when I saw it, stood an 
empty chair; empty, yet how eagerly it invited the 
imagination to fill that alcove with successive visions 
of Babette, Alicia, Mary R. and Danish Girl; and all 
those other alluring and illusive young women who, 
by sitting in that chair, have become candidates for 
a coveted immortality. Men, to be sure, have sat in 
that same chair, but women inspire Eugene Speicher 
to his most notable achievements. 

Speicher’s palette is a sheet of “milk” glass set into 
the top of a painting cabinet; he prefers to see his 
colors against a white ground. Every day, after paint- 
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PORTRAIT OF 
JEAN BELLOWS 
1940 


Collection of 
Art Institute of 
Chicago 


“To this picture,” 
declares Edward 
Alden Jewell, “the 
artist gave every- 
thing he has, 
achieving easily 
one of the finest 
accomplishments 
to date” 


ing, all color is removed from the palette and the glass 
wiped clean. 

Brushes? There must be hundreds in that studio. 
They fill drawers and jars and they range in size from 
enormous bristle brushes to sables tiny enough to 
paint a mouse’s eyebrow. Like Delacroix, Speicher 
“starts with a broom and ends with a needle.” 

Speicher insists upon a very clear idea before he 
begins to paint which sometimes necessitates making 
drawings and color sketches in pastel. In that way he 
crystallizes his conception, solves problems of form 
and prepares himself for a direct attack on the canvas. 

His draftsmanship is, of course, impeccable. And 
in his pictures the drawing of no detail is slighted. 
His drawing of hands—a rather good test of drafts- 
manship—is always noted as a strong contributing 
element in his figures and portraits. 

And his painting procedure? That is best described 
in his own words which follow: “On a well-prepared 
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linen canvas I first wash the surface with double recti- 
fied turpentine to remove excess chalk which is applied 
to canvas by manufacturers to facilitate rolling. 

“With white lead, yellow ochre, indian red, light 
red, terre verte, ultramarine blue, raw umber, and 
burnt umber, I use double rectified turpentine as a 
thinner. This will dry hard and fast, and I am care- 
ful in the first painting not to use too much pigment, 
so as to preserve the tooth of the canvas throughout 
its surface. 

“In this first painting, which is really a thin wash, 
I try to approach the finished look of the canvas; that 
is, | think of what I am trying to express with as 
much clarity, sensitivity and vitality as I am capable 
of with this limited, fast drying palette. 

“The second painting is in the same vein, develop- 
ing the movement of volumes, differentiation of areas, 
textures and other elements of design. Then when 
these qualities are near to my liking and well dried, 
I change my palette, replacing lead with zinc white 
and using cadmium light, yellow ochre, burnt ochre, 
cadmium red, light red, indian red deep, burnt sienna, 
terre verte, emeraude green, alizarine crimson (only 
when necessary), ultramarine blue, raw umber, burnt 
umber and ivory black. 

“T use more pigment from now on. When I want 
fluidity I use a fluid zinc white; when I want more 
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WELSH GIRL 1940 


body and a ‘cheesier’ quality, I put the white on an 
absorbent paper which sucks some of the oil out of it 
to the thickness I desire. 

“T wash my brushes in turpentine continually and 
use no other medium. 

“In this last painting, when most of the important 
decisions have been made, I start at the heart of the 
canvas and paint the entire surface in one wet skin 
until I get exactly what I want for the finished result. 
This does not mean that the entire canvas dries 
simultaneously. It does mean that no part of it is 
permitted to dry until it is entirely finished. The 
head, for example, having been completed to my satis- 
faction will be allowed to dry while I go to the other 
areas. In no case, however,'will I go back over the 
head or any other part, in this final painting, after 
it has dried. This last painting takes more general- 
ship to sustain the living interest to the end. 

“To keep the canvas wet from day to day it should 
be put overnight in as cold a place as can be found. 
Leonardo, you know, kept his canvases in a pit dug 
in the ground for the purpose. The fire escape of my 
60th Street studio serves well during the winter.” 

Eugene Speicher uses his color as an athlete uses 
his strength; he knows when to hold it in reserve and 
when and where to expend its full force. Although 
you will see very little brilliant pigment in his pic- 
tures they impress one with their sense of fullness of 
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DAHLIAS 1933 Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Lesley G. Sheafe: 


In the summertime Speicher devotes a part of his time 
to landscapes, and flowers picked from his own garden 
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CANADA 1938 WHITNEY MUSEUM 


color. In an unusual way his color is form and his 
form color. He has a preference for what are known 
as “off colors.” “I try,” he says, “for the color of the 
whole canvas instead of colors in the canvas. I go to 
intensity when the subject needs it, but, as in all 
order, quantities and intensities are ordered for the 
sake of the whole. Local colors are therefore always 
affected by their surroundings and lose their identi- 
ties in the whole scheme.” 

Eugene Speicher’s work habits are as well ordered 
as his environment and his painting procedure. He is 
in his studio about every day from nine until one and 
from two to five. He does not paint feverishly for a 
few days and then sit around for a spell waiting for 
another inspiration. His performance, like that of 
other painters, is uneven. He paints better some days 
than others, but always he paints. He says he believes 
in being before his easel when the sparks fly. And 
when the sparks do fly, when there comes that flash 
of an inspired idea, the great thing is to keep it ever 
in focus throughout the painting days that follow. 
“In painting,” he says, “I keep my eye on my first 
enthusiasm with the same intensity as a golf player 
keeps his eye on the ball. Success depends upon that 
in both sport and painting.” It is not a simple thing 
to do. Speicher usually manages to do it throughout 
four, five. six or more weeks of steady painting, estab- 
lishing it for all time in the pigment of his canvas. 

“Painting,” says Speicher, “‘is like playing with elec- 
tricity. Touch the brush to one part and something 
immediately happens at the opposite side of the can- 
vas. One part must be played against the others, grad- 
ually bringing the whole into a state of balance and 
unity. And unity in a work of art is one of the most 
distinguishing qualities, as is style. In a well-organ- 
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ized canvas parts lose their identity, facts disappear, 
miracles happen.” 

Every Speicher painting is a carefully thought out 
design. “An artist,” he says, “is a distinguished 
shape-maker: shapes in three dimensions, variety in 
shapes. I believe that all art is built on a substructure 
of abstract design (balance, movement, texture, line, 
color, volume, etc.) upon which and out of which the 
original idea flowers. Naturally in believing this I 
am trying to acquire adequate technical facility and 
concentration to express myself as clearly as possible. 
I don’t like stuttering or double talk in paint any more 
than I do in real life.” 

What about Speicher the man? Physically he is 
built on generous lines. He is just a shade under six 
feet in height and tips the scales at about 185. He is 
59 years old and doesn’t look it. He is vigorous and 
has the ruddy complexion of an athletic man who 
spends sufficient time out of doors and keeps fit 
through exercise. Someone has said he “looks like an 
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athlete turned thoughtful;” a most apt description, 
for the man expresses in his physical aspect that “liv- 
ing calm and strong grace” that he tries to put into 
his pictures. While in his Woodstock home he spends 
considerable time gardening and doing things about 
his place. He can build a fence—even a porch for his 
house—lay a flag walk, and do minor carpentering 
jobs. He takes a little time off now and then for a 
game of golf. In the city, where the Speichers spend 
the five winter months, he keeps fit by playing hand 
tennis and squash. There are of course the periodic 
vacations when Speicher locks his studio door for a 
few weeks and journeys afar. He and Mrs. Speicher 
have visited nearly every European country. 

Eugene Speicher is popular with fellow artists and 
is in demand on juries for the big shows. He has 
served on the Carnegie International jury and was 
one of the judges of the Guggenheim Foundation for 
several years. He is, in short, a distinguished Ameri- 
can artist of whom America has a right to be proud. 
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Author 
and Illustrator 
of Children’s Books 


by STEPHEN LEE RENWICK 


ORE than a year ago Dorothy P. Lathrop, 
famous writer and illustrator of children’s 
books was invited to write something about 

her work for readers of AMERICAN ARTIST. “Invited” 
is not quite the word; your Editor had literally to 
plead with Miss Lathrop who was so tied up with 
committments to publishers for months to come that 
she hesitated to promise anything. But promise she 
did and that promise was passed on to readers. 

The months rolled by. The postman brought no 
manuscript from Albany where Miss Lathrop lives 
and works. Your Editor dispatched reminding let- 
ters, begging letters, threatening letters. Late in July 
Dorothy wrote, “Have just finished my last drawing 
for Walter de la Mare’s Mr. Bumps and his Monkey. 
Give me just two or three days to catch my breath 
and I’ll write you something.” 

In a week the long-awaited ms came. Here it is: 


On a torrid afternoon during the midsummer 
just passed, my sister and I stood under the tallest 
pear tree in the garden and gazed up through the 
blinding heat waves to its topmost branches. For 
there where the leaves rustled and shook climbed a 
small African monkey. Now and then she glanced 
down indifferently at the bananas and baked sweet 
potatoes we waved enticingly above our heads, then 
went right on greedily munching green pears and 
stuffing them into her already full cheek pouches. 
Sometimes she came down almost within reach of 
our uplifted hands as we followed her from this side 
of the tree to that. The next moment it seemed as if 
she need only stretch up her arm for her little nar- 
row black fingers to touch the sky. 
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Dorothy P. Lathrop and Jaspa, the green monkey who served 


as model for her “Mr. Bumps and his Monkey” illustrations 


We were in despair and we were unbearably hot. 
Would we have to call the police department, the 
S.P.C.A. and all the small boys in the neighborhood? 
How else could one induce a wild creature to give 
up its regained freedom? For that monkey, from my 
viewpoint at least, had no business to be in that tree. 
She had escaped from the screened porch where she 
took her exercise, for she was my model and earned 
her bananas by posing for me. 

What had ever made me think that it would save 
time and energy—yes, and money—to buy a monkey 
and have it in my own studio while I was illustrating 
Walter de la Mare’s “Mr. Bumps and his Monkey’? 
I cou'd have gone to the zoo. To be sure the nearest 
zoo was one hundred and fifty miles away and if I 
had gone there the monkeys in their huge cages would 
have seemed twice that distance away and quite be- 
yond the range of vision for any study of details. 
Also no one who hasn’t tried it can imagine how 
difficult it is to draw with arms pinned to the sides 
by a passionately interested crowd of spectators. But 
there at least I would have had a pencil to draw with. 
It wouldn’t have been snatched from my hand by my 
model, nor would every eraser left unguarded for a 
moment have been reduced immediately to scrap rub- 
ber. There my model would have been somewhere in 
front of me, not behind me on my shoulder pulling 
my hair until I feared for its moorings, or biting my 
ears, or worse still, my nose with obvious playfulness 


Chapter heading for “Mr. Bumps and his Monkey” 
by Walter de la Mare 


John A. Winston Co., Publishers 
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but appalling enthusiasm. And if the zoo monkey had 
escaped, someone else would have been waving a 
banana under a tree — not I! 

I held my limp and weary banana heavenward and 
in honeyed tones vainly called the monkey by name. 

Why, I wondered, had I bothered to draw from any 
monkey, mine or the zoo’s? I knew more or less what 
these creatures looked like and could probably have 
drawn from memory something fairly recognizable 
even if no zoologist would have been able to classify 
it as to species! And if the result had been too poor, 
I could have said that of course literal representation 
is not art and that I had drawn the spirit of a mon- 
key, an infinitely more subtle and difficult thing to do. 
The kind public would have believed me and never 
suspected me of laziness and ignorance. 

But I had drawn from a live monkey, and there it 
was far out of reach above me. Surely this was too 
much, this coping with live models, this harboring, 
feeding and caring for and sometimes even having to 
retrieve them. Perhaps sometime I would learn to 
leave monkeys in the zoo or in their native jungles, 
to leave lambs and little goat kids on the farm, and 
squirrels and rabbits and dogs in pet shops. Even 
now our place was in danger of becoming a zoo and 
my sister and I its overworked keepers with little 
time left for sculpture or drawing. For my sister is 
a sculptor with a fondness for modeling animals, and 
of the many creatures who have come to pose for her 
or for me or both or, in the years past, for our 
painter mother, quite a few have stayed as members 
of the family. Only the unadaptable have moved on. 
The lambs, though almost as big as sheep when they 
left, might have stayed longer except for their de- 
termination to take the shortest distance between any 
two points no matter what toppled and crashed before 
their tank-like advance. 

Now the monkey was lying along a limb with all 
four legs dangling into space. The leaves were pat- 
terned all about her, a far more becoming background 
than the wire of her cage. Even while I wondered 
how to get her down out of that tree, I found myself 
trying to commit every detail of pose and leaf pat- 
tern and color to memory. How at home she looked! 
{f this had been Africa, how gladly I would have 
walked away and left her there under her tent of 
leaves. The next moment she was run- ’ 
ning silently along the limb, then 
pausing upright with head thrown 
back to stare unblinkingly into the 
sun. Humans cannot lift steady eyes 
to that burning globe. How could I 
guess that their small cousins can? 

For there is so much that one can- 
not guess about creatures. One’s 
imagination is poverty stricken and 
barren compared to the infinite vari- 
ety of movement and behavior of 
which animals are cavable. I have 
watched monkeys at the zoo for hours 
at a time. But I did not know until 
I had lived with one that they need 
not wear the woeful look of lost souls. 
I never knew that they can look as 
conscious and pleased as a_ petted 
child; that they can draw their brows 


Illustration by Dorothy P. Lathrop entalad 
from “Hide and Go Seek” written by 
Miss Lathrop 


Published by Macmilian Company 
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together in an impatient frown or their lips wide 
into a smile; that they can look fierce and menacing as 
well as gentle as doves; that sometimes they resemble 
nothing so much as inquisitive little old women 
munching and rocking as they peer out of the window 
at the goings-on in the street below, or that at other 
times they can wrap themselves in a cold, remote 
dignity which even a king might envy. 

And never could I have even remotely guessed at 
their strange, contradictory personality — the gayety 
and melancholy, the persistent and unshakable wil- 
fulness, the uncanny cleverness, and in spite of this 
the strange lack of what in a dog one considers moral 
sense, the intense curiosity which simply must be 
satisfied, the mischievousness for fun’s sake alone, 
the sudden slyness in taking advantage of a turned 
back and the equally unexpected bursts of affection. 
It is true that one can make a perfectly creditable 
drawing of a monkey’s body without knowing all this. 
But in order successfully to put this creature or any 
other into a story, a story which accepts it as an ani- 
mal with a personality of its own quite distinct from 
yours, and make it act as it would and not as you— 
shut up in your own human mentality, take it for 
granted that it would—it is necessary to have more 
than a casual acquaintance with it. Would you, for 
instance, write the same kind of story about a per- 
son after meeting him for the first time as you would 
after you had lived with him? Persons interested only 
in human beings feel animals to be quite beneath 
anything but the most casual notice. A monkey is a 
monkey, a dog is a dog, a cat is a cat and — well 
really, is there anything else to know about them? 

Oh how much there is to know! How much even 
about their anatomy! For animals are not easy to 
draw. They are no more successful at posing than 
children and they hate even more to be stared at. 
They must be studied furtively and the whole matter 
treated as a game no matter how grimly serious you 
may feel about it before you are through. And of 
all creatures a monkey seems the most difficult to 
draw because it is the most restless. That is, if one 
forgets a squirrel which is never still, or a mouse 
whose very breathing shakes its little body until its 
tiny hands quiver and blur. Even a slow moving turtle 
manages to make the artist’s task hard by refusing 
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to come out of his shell, or, if in des- 
peration one determines to perpetuate 
his retirement, by slowly and most per- 
sistently unpleating his neck like an ac- 
cordion no matter how many times his 
nose is bumped. As for a snail, no sor- 
cerer was ever more adept at changing 
his own shape than he! 

And yet in spite of all the difficulties 
of drawing animals from living, wig- 
gling models, in spite of all the trials 
of living with them, I know that I shall 
never be content to go into my studio 
and, shutting them out, work from my 
own inadequate memory or imagination. 
For nothing I can see within my mind 
is a millionth part as beautiful as that 
which I can see all around me with my 
eyes wide open. Perhaps all this draw- 
ing and painting and modeling is only 
an excuse to dwell on and gloat over 
every lovely line, each intricacy of pat- 


tern, and to marvel at the exquisite 
perfection and finish of every smallest 
detail — the stamen of a flower, the fin- 


gernail of a mouse, microscopic replica 
on earth of a shining, day old crescent 
moon. Perhaps we do not draw so much 
for the joy of trying to retain for a few 
more brief days or years the image of 


beauty that is fleeting as for the 
happiness of contact with our mode!s 
whether they are humans or animals — 


yes, or vegetables, for can anything give 
one more esthetic pleasure than the translucency and 
the delicate colors of an onion skin? 

How many hundreds of memories one collects over 
years of drawing animals and writing stories about 
them! And how glad I am that there was a monkey 
story to illustrate! Otherwise I might never have had 
those hours of play with that queerly human little 
creature when, grinning with pleasure, she leaped 
with more litheness than any cat around and on me, 
matching her quickness against mine — and winning 
—in a game which always grew most deplorably rough 
before it ended. I might never have felt those thin 
little arms clasp tightly about my neck or a small 
grey face press briefly and lovingly against my cheek. 

A book grew out of our family of flying squirrels. 
keeping pace day by day with the growth of the little 
squirrels. But it is not the actual making of the pic- 
tures I remember most vividly, but the feeling of a 
tiny, warm, pulsating little body curled up in my left 
hand as I drew, a body so fragile I dared not close 
my fingers on it as it slept there as confidingly as in 
its own nest. But a month later how easily in spite 
of closed fingers it kept slipping out of that hand to 
explore the exciting world on which its eyes had just 
opened! 

Certainly is not necessary to raise your models, 
but it’s lots of fun! A litter of Pekingese puppies 
posed for two pieces of sculpture and a whole bookful 
of pictures before they had cut their second teeth. 
It’s queer what a different feeling one has about a 
little dog if it has sprawled gasping and new born 
in one’s hands. And only by drawing it can one hope 
to share with others one’s utter delight in its baby- 
hood. Fortunately in some inexplicable way the af- 
fection which the artist feels for such a model creeps 
into his drawings. Without this affection he can make 

perfectly correct anatomical study or distinguished 
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MICE—WOOD ENGRAVING BY DOROTHY P. LATHROP 


Miss Lathrop, whose wood engravings win prizes in graphic arts exhibitions, 
achieves the most sensitive expression with her sympathetic burin 


design but never a picture which children will love. 
So it is really essential for an illustrator of books 
for children to know and love his animal models. 
“What a realist you are!” wrote my editor when I 
told him that I had bought a monkey. “I’m glad I 
didn’t send you a story about a lion!” 
DoroTHY P. LATHROP 
After reading Dorothy Lathrop’s manuscript the 
Editor summoned me to his office. “Steve,” he said, “I 
think you’d better go on up to Albany and get the 
rest of this Lathrop story. Dorothy has told what 
no one else could but there are things going on up 
there that should be brought to light. For one thing 
there is sister Gertrude. This is obviously the time 
to introduce her to our readers. And we ought to get 
look at that menagerie up there anyway!” 


Dorothy answered the bell of the pleasant Lathrop 
home on Allen Street, Dorothy and five—I said 
pekinese thoroughbreds. The tumult brought Lou on 
the run from an adjoining room. Lou is a French 
poodle, fastidiously groomed as a prize-winning pooch 
should be. Later I was shown the ribbons she and the 
peks had won at various dog shows. Explaining the 
chatter which emanated from upstairs, Dorothy ex- 
plained, “That is Jaspa, the monkey we adopted when 
I began illustrating the de la Mare book.” While she 
went up to get Jaspa for my inspection, sister Gert- 
rude expressed her concern for Jaspa when, soon, she 
would have to become resident at the zoo. “You know 
she is really quite a sensitive creature,” said Gertrude. 
“What she’ll do without Dorothy’s ministrations I 
don’t know. Dorothy tends her as she would a baby. 
When she gets a slight cold sister rubs her chest with 


liniment and bakes her with the electric heater. She 
won’t get that in the zoo.” (Continued on page 27) 
American Artist 








Left: 


Drawing from 


THE SILVER UMBRELLA 


UNDER 
a collection of Selected Poems 


SUNG 
for Young Children 


Macmillan, Publishers 





Book Illustrations 


by Dorothy P. Lathrop 


Cuts on this page by courtesy of 
Macmillan, Publishers 





Drawing from 
HER FIRST HUNDRED YEARS 
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Rachel Field 
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Another Drawing from 
SUNG UNDER THE SILVER UMBRELLA 


October 1942 

















SALUKI- 


YOUNG 


This medal has just been | | 
presented to the Garden -t 
Club of America by the a 


Greenwich Garden Club 
in memory of Jane 
Righter, one of their 
members who was a rose 
specialist. The Daisy Bess 
rose shown on the medal 
was her favorite rose, and 
the swan swam in her 
garden pool 
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BRONZE 





LAMB 


MODEL 









culptute 


by 
GERTRUDE hk. LATHROP 


Gertrude K. Lathrop was born in Albany, New 
York, where she now lives and works, sharing 
a studio with her sister Dorothy. She studied 
at the Art Students League in 1918 with Solon 
Borglum and at his School of American Sculp- 
ture from 1920 to 1921. She also studied in 
the summer of 1925 with Charles Grafly at 
Gloucester. Studies of animals, particularly 
young creatures, have been her specialty, though 
her work includes many portrait busts and re- 
liefs. She exhibited first in 1921 at the National 
Academy of Design, and in 1928 Sammy Houston 
won the Barnett Prize. Copies of this statuette 
were purchased for the public libraries of Al- 
bany, New York, and Houston, Texas, and placed 
in the children’s rooms. In 1931 Great White 
Heron was awarded the Shaw Prize at the Na- 
tional Academy, and Young Lamb was given the 
Speyer Prize in 1936; the next year it took the 
Crowinshield Prize at the Stockbridge Art Ex- 
hibition. The Anna Hyatt Hutington Prize of 
the National Association of Women Painters 
and Sculptors was awarded in 1933 to King 
Penguin. Pairs of this model have been used on 
gateposts at Locust Valley, Long Island, and 
3everly, Massachusetts. Miss Lathrop designed 
a flagpole as a World War Memorial for Albany 
in 1933 and two half dollars, one for Albany in 
1936 commemorating the two hundred and fifti- 
eth anniversary of the granting of the charter, 
and one for New Rochelle in 1937 commemorat- 
ing the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the settlement of the city in 1688. In 1940 she 
designed a Conservation Medal for The Society 
of Medalists of New York, and recently she com- 
pleted the Jane Righter Medal for the Greenwich 
Garden Club. She is a member of the National 
Sculpture Society and the National Association 
of Women Painters and Sculptors, and an as- 
sociate of the National Academy of Design. 





FOR THE JANE RIGHTER MEDAL 
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Gertrude K. Lathrop’s sculpture follows the Antonie 
Louis Barye tradition. Her creations, in bronze, of the 
animal world are founded upon the same intimacy 
that gave conviction to his work. That intimacy does 
not prevent breadth of design and handling; it fa- 
cilitates, as it should in a person of broad outlook, a 
freedom of approach that considers suitability to pur- 
pose. Thus we see, side by side, the realism of Sammy 
Houston and the stylization of King Penguin. 





CONSERVATION MEDAL 


October 1942 


SAMMY HOUSTON BRONZE 


KING PENGUIN 





GATEPOST FOR THE ESTATE OF 
HARE. T LINDBERG 





This is the obverse of the medal designed by 
Gertrude K. Lathrop for the Eighteenth Issue 
of The Society of Medalists. 


This snapshot of Miss 
Lathrop was made at 
the time she was de- 
signing the commemo- 
rative half dollar on 
the occasion of New 
Rochelle’s (New York) 
celebration of its 250th 
Anniversary 
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WE MUST NO 
FAIL THEM 


Editors Note: On August 3lst “War Painting Posters” by fourteen prominent 
ican artists were placed on exhibition in New York's Associated American 
Galleries. Commissioned by Abbott Laboratories of Chicago as a contribution 







































war effort—they also sponsored Benton’s “Year of Peril” Series of war paintigQur 
the spring—these posters will be donatedto our Government. Tens of thousanitdy 
American artists are and will be devoting their talents in months to come to theft © 


tion of posters. If posters are really important ammunition for the winning df 
war—our Government says they are—their designs should be as critically scruti} 
as are the designs of airplanes, tanks and guns. Accordingly we asked Matlack 
noted authority on posters, to comment on this present series for our readers}. 
Price, now president of the New York School of Design, was prominent in pos 








tivity during World War I as a member of the Gibson Committee. He has « 
extensively on the subject of poster design. He contributed two instructive 
“Posters that get Action” to the April and May (1942) issues of AMERICAN } 








Do painters THINK posters—or just PAINT them? This question is not pose 
carping spirit, still less with any thought of reflection on the ability of the 





here represented as artists. Far from it. The group affiliated as Associated Am@lly < 
Artists represent the best we have. And their sponsor has made a fine gestums no 

Still—the question raised by this collection of distinguished war pictures Pos 
same question that has been uppermost in my mind since this war started. Do ag us 





whose instincts and training make them picture-minded, grasp the great disti 
between a picture and a poster? Artists who have had some experience in 
tising are considerably better at it because they have been required to make pif 
which would accomplish something beyond pure illustration. Their pictures we 
quired to sell something, to suggest and impel action, or at least to imply somé 
of importance relative to the matter in hand. That is demonstrated in this exh 
by Peter Helck whose poster is the best of the lot —although it loses effectilf 





















through unfortunate breaking-up of the lettering. Helck is a top-flight illus a 
and advertising artist as well as painter. set 
This war is well on its way to being a year in duration—and it has not yq ’ 
duced an outstanding poster. Has it? Can you cite a war poster which is gr 
compelling, startling, and tense with the immediacy and urgency of the dange 
beset us? Above all, can you cite a war poster which has haunted you ever silf Wh 
saw it? I am afraid we cannot cite even one such poster—and there should be inte 
It is very true that people do not like such posters—they make people uncomfagence 
But I would far rather be made uncomfor‘able by a poster than by the knock? om 


Gestapo on my front door. 
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OGETHER 
WE FIGHT 


Y WAR BONDS 


ery Market Day BOND Day” 


We have had a reasonable amount of good art work by good artists — but we 
enn’t had any posters yet of the sort which this incredible war needs if we are to 
eit owr war. 
QOur many posters relating to production and our posters showing us agreeably 
dy figures in our armed forces are all very well as a kind of background for our 
rconsciousness, but unfortunately they are no more than background. If anything 
y tend to take the war out of the foreground of our thoughts (men in factories 
#i soldiers and sailors will win it for us) and they tend in this way to encourage 
placency—which in this war is our greatest sin and our gravest danger. 
Before the artist thinks, subjectively, of a picture he needs to think, with stark 
lectivity, of what might be the most startling, arresting, shocking idea he can 
“psibly convey graphically. An idea which would make an effective print or a satis- 
ory illustration for The Saturday Evening Post simply hasn’t the makings of a 
ter. The term “adequate” has no reference to a war poster. 
The artist needs to remember that the general public to whom all posters are 
iressed is made up of a vast number of people of indifferent, lazy or preoccupied 
signds, of people whose waking hours are as easy-going as circumstances permit and 
se lives are a complacent patterns of as-usual habits. This pattern must be vio- 
ly and, if necessary, unpleasantly interrupted and broken. And who shall say that 
4's not now necessary ? 
Posters which are taken for granted, posters symbolic or allegorical, posters which 
ius that someone else is fighting the war for us will not help to win it. It is our 


, and there should be at least a few posters to tell us so and keep us vitally and 
irly reminded of it. 


What do YOU think about it? 


You have read Matlack Price’s brief but biting commentary on America’s war 
ster effort to date. Do you agree with him? Do you concede that “the war has not 
Bproduced an outstanding poster?’’ What should our war posters say? How should 
‘ysay it? Write your comments to the Editors of AMERICAN ARTIST (330 West 42nd 
et, New York). Let’s put our best brains to work on this vital subject. 


W ho did them? 


When photographs of these posters came into the Editorial Offices our staff spent 
Interesting half hour guessing who designed them. To give our readers a similar 
yce to display their familiarity with the technics of contemporary artists we are 
witing the painters’ names elsewhere in this issue. After you have made your score 
fase turn to page 35. 


October 1942 


Next month 5 ne 


Matlack Price will discuss the 
important problem of Lettering for 
Posters. He will tell what types of 
letters are most effective and how 
to arrange them for maximum im- 
pact. 
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PASTEL 
BY 
MARY 
CASSATT 


Courtesy 


The Metropolitan 


Museum of Art 


aslels 








Their Preparation and Preservation 


by M. Modrakowska 


Pastel is the artists’ oldest medium. The French 
gave it its name about 10,000 years after it was first 
discovered. Drawings, found on the walls of caves, 
dating from the stone age are referred to as chalk or 
crayon drawings. The word pastel seems a little too 
sophisticated for the artist who ran around with 
nothing but wild animal pelts about his loins, his hair 
down to his shoulders and a club in one hand. 

These prehistoric artists, by gathering together the 
colored dust of crumbling minerals and mixing them 
with the sticky juice of the bark of trees, not only 
created this medium, but left behind them many a 
colorful and vigorous work of art in pastel. Unfor- 
tunately the deluge came along and swept away most 
of these early masterpieces. 

Paper is the present day foundation for pastel. 
Should you go to an artists’ supplies store and ask 
for pastel paper the first thing you would be shown 
would be a board surfaced like sandpaper, or a heavy 
felt-like sheet with a surface resembling the velvet 
covering of a mid-victorian sofa. 

However, there are excellent papers available. Ex- 
amining the surface of a good pastel paper you will 
find hairlike fibers throughout and a slight grain or 
tooth sufficient to hold the pastel. Over this you can 
work as vigorously or as delicately as you wish. These 
papers come in different tones, and should be chosen 
in accordance with the subject and color scheme one 
has in mind as the color of the paper in itself can 
play an important role in the work. 

Pastels come in round sticks or cylinders about 
three inches long and %¢ of an inch in diameter. They 
are composed of pure powder colors, the particles 
held together with an adhesive. There are different 
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makes, the inferior ones are hard and scratchy. You'll 
find every color under the sun—in arrays from deep 
lustrous reds and blues and greens and purples, grad- 
ing to their lightest shades. This is accomplished by 
mixing the primary color with precipitated chalk or 
pipe clay. After selecting your colors they will be 
packed for you, most carefully between cotton, and 
placed in a box; and the novice will carry them home 
as though he were walking on ice with a bag of eggs. 
Should you be this novice, and drop your precious 
ware, do not be alarmed because before long you'll 
break them up anyhow. 

A controversy exists as to the distinct character 
of pastel and the limitation to which it is subjected. 
Naturally it has its own characteristics but whether 
they are limitations are entirely up to the artist, just 
as in the case of any other medium. A pastel can be 
strong and full of color, and should have the quality 
of an oil painting. It has this quality in its own 
right—without being an imitation of an oil painting. 

To start a pastel lay your drawing in with char- 
coal. Whether you want an outlined drawing to pre- 
dominate or a juxtaposition of colors, you will find 
charcoal an ideal medium. For the latter purpose, by 
scraping charcoal on fine sandpaper and dipping your 
finger in the powder you can draw broad strokes or 
quite fine lines, and get your values in. By applying 
your charcoal lightly over the surface of the paper 
it will adhere to the top of that tooth grain and keep 
the paper fresh for further work. When you are 
ready for the pastel use any technic which appeals 
to you. If you want broad strokes, break from the 
cylinder the width you require for that stroke. If you 


Continued on page 24 
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Alessandro Mastro-Valerio 


AMERICAN MASTER 


OF MEZZOTINT 


by Emil Weddige 


THIS CONCLUDES MR. 


Regd month we devoted our space to a description 
of the mezzotinting process and the technical pro- 
cedures followed by Alessandro Mastro-Valerio in the 
production of his exquisite mezzotints. 

Every artist, regardless of his particular medium 
and of his interest in it, is primarily concerned with 
the creative. aspect of his work. His expert technical 
language is, after all, of little avail unless he has 
something to say with it. While Mastro-Valerio has 
indeed won the acclaim of the graphic arts profession 
through his mezzotints, his superb graphic skill would 
have brought him but indifferent recognition were it 
not the expression of a truly creative art. 

Mastro-Valerio has devoted himself almost exclu- 
sively to figure composition. He knows the figure thor- 
oughly and draws it with the greatest facility. His 
figures are always graceful and dignified. They are 
rendered with sensitivity and a rare appreciation of 
the subtle beauty of the female form. In composition 
the artist is most resourceful. He doesn’t repeat him- 
self. His designs sometimes are monumental, not in 
a sculptural way but in the sense of their having a 
feeling of repose and permanence. 

It will be seen from the preliminary studies repro- 
duced herewith that Mastro-Valerio conceives his de- 
signs in relation to abstract qualities. First he makes 
a sketch (below) without models. Then he coordinates 
the idea in a diagrammatical study, developing the 
rhythmical movement of lines and planes. When his 
design is satisfactorily established he calls in his 
models and makes a number of careful drawings. 

His next step is very interesting. He uses mono- 
type as a means of studying the pattern and tonal 
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First composition study in pencil without the use of models 


October 1942 


WEDDIGE’S DISCUSSION OF MASTRO-VALERIO'S MEZZOTINTS 


aspect of his composition. This is simply a mono- 
chromatic painting in oil, upon a polished copper plate, 
which is printed on his etching press in much the 
same manner as the mezzotints themselves are printed. 

Everything is now in readiness for work on the 
grounded plate. Mastro-Valerio, having made thor- 
ough preliminary studies, is able to work directly on 
the plate from his large drawings. 

At various stages of the development of that plate 
—the process was described last month—trial proofs 
are pulled until the artist is finally satisfied. These 
are reproduced on the following pages. Mastro-Valerio 
customarily prints editions of 35. 

To watch this artist at work on one of his plates 
gives one a greater respect for man’s creative capabili- 
ties. Mastro-Valerio says “there is nothing to it,” but 
looking over his shoulder we sense that a great shap- 
ing force is behind every stroke of the scraper, and 
that the man who wields those tools will go through- 
out life happily experimenting and searching for new 
and better means to express himself. 

A further comment upon the mezzotint process is 
suggested by examination of a Mastro-Valerio print 
through a high-powered enlarging glass. One might 
expect to see some identifying signs of the rocker 
which produced the ground on the plate. There is 
nothing to faintly suggest this tool. What one sees 
resembles the effect of a finely penciled tone though, 
of course, surpassing such a tone in range of values. 
The process is indeed an intriguing one. It is a 
wonder so many artists have passed it up in favor of 
other etching processes. As a vehicle for tonal ex- 
pression it would seem to be unsurpassed. 














In this study the first idea is coordinated with the rhyth- 
mical movement of lines and planes 
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FIRST TRIAL PROOF 


As work on the plate pro- 
gresses the artist pulls trial 
proofs from time to time. 
Compare this proof with the 
second one and note how at 
this stage all the lights are 
held back, kept low in tone all 
over the print 








In preparation for his plate, Mastro- 
Valerio makes numerous studies of the 
figures in his composition. From these he 
works directly on his plate. His nudes are 
rendered with rare appreciation of the 
subtle beauty of the female form 


Mastro-Valerio studies’ the 

pattern and tonal aspect of 

his design by means of a 

monotype the exact size of 
the plate 
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THE FINISHED PRINT 
(above) 
Considerable work has been 
done since the second trial 
proof was pulled. These 
changes can be readily noted 
by comparison of the two 
proofs 


SECOND TRIAL PROOF 


Comparing this state with the 
first we see how the forms 
have been developed and 
tones deepened in dark areas 
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Prominent Artist Users of Strathmore... No.9 of a Series 


paints with 
Speed and Sparkle 


on STRATHMORE 


@ne of America’s leading young 
painters ... today, at twenty-five, Andrew Wyeth has 
already had fifteen successful one-man shows of his 
vivid, exuberant watercolors. 

For both dry-brush and wash . . . which demand 
the utmost in speed and precision . .. Wyeth chooses 
Strathmore Artist Papers . . . because Strathmore’s 
quality “gives such a richness of darks”. . . because 
Strathmore’s texture is so dependable, so workable 
when painting swiftly. Let Strathmore Artist Papers 


help you to enrich the quality of your work. 


Write for Free Sample Book“G,” show- 
ing thecomplete line. Strathmore Paper 
Company, West Springfield, Mass. 


Paper is Part of the Picture 


ARTIST 
PAPERS 
& BOARDS 














PASTELS 


Continued from page 20 


have a colored drawing in mind—or are inclined to 
work with the point of the pastel—go ahead and do 
that. Just experiment and you'll find your way. You 
can also choose the direct color from your pastels— 
or achieve the color you want by mixing them. This 
method of mixing your colors has pleasing results, 
by going over the strokes lightly with the colors you 
want to bring in. Then you can blend them by gently 
rubbing them together, though it really makes no 
difference what you do just so you get the results 
you are after. 

But of primary importance is the preparation of 
your paper. Just by tacking a sheet of paper on a 
hard wooden board or securing it with scotch tape 
to the board you will run into difficulties. The paper 
will not be absolutely smooth, and in damp weather 
it is liable to warp. The hard wooden base takes 
more off your pastel stick than is required for your 
work and is apt to leave marks as the pastel is 
drawn across the surface of the paper. The following 
preparation of your paper may be a little tedious at 
first, but the result is not only a joy to work on but 
keeps your paper taut for the final framing job. 

To begin with, have all necessary materials at hand. 
Get a pound of good white paste—in powder form— 
and prepare ft according to directions on the bag. 
The ready-made white paste is not quite heavy 
enough for our purpose. Prepare about one cup of the 
dry paste, which will last a long time if kept in an 
air-tight jar. Then you need a sponge, a bowl of 
water and a good bristle brush about one inch wide, 
and some thumbtacks. Have a stretcher on hand—the 
size your picture is to be. You will understand it 
would not be advisable to make a pastel larger than 
24x30 inches. Those papers I mentioned above come in 
sheets 194%x25% inches, and in rolls of 10 yards. 
The rolls are preferable, as one is not limited in size. 
Whether you use the papers that come in sheets or 
from the roll, allow 1% inches larger than the 
stretcher on all sides. 

Now we are ready for the operation. Lay two 
pieces of ordinary brown wrapping paper on your 
work table, again allowing this paper to be two inches 
larger on all sides than the pastel paper. On this 
lay your sheet of pastel paper—face side up. Take 
your wet sponge, which has not been squeezed to 
strangulation, and go over the surface quickly and 
evenly, and end up by giving the edges another good 
stroke with the sponge. 

When this is done, turn your paper over—dry side 
up—lay your stretcher on it so that 1% inches of 
this pastel paper extends on all sides. Now you’ve 
got to work quickly. Take your brush, dip it gener- 
ously in the paste and apply it over one inch of the 
edge of your paper. If you get the paste on the face 
edge of your stretcher you will have difficulty in re- 
moving the paper—when the time comes to cut the 
paper off it. Now pull from underneath your pastel 
paper that top sheet of ordinary brown paper and 
discard it—the remaining sheet will be dry and clean 
and ready to help you turn the pastel paper over onto 
the stretcher. Grasp two corners of the brown paper 
and bring one edge of it up over the back of the 
stretcher. By doing this you will bring the pastel 
paper over the stretcher in one even motion. Now 
turn the wrapping paper back and proceed to the 
other three sides in like manner. After the pastel 
paper is turned over onto the stretcher, work it gently 
from over the sides towards the back, with the palms 


Continued on page 26 
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FOR EVERYONE SG | THE OUTSTANDING 


EVERETT SHINN NOTED AMERICAN 
PAINTER 


USES 





GRUMBACHER 


SCHMINCKE 


SOFT PASTELS 


EVERETT SHINN SAYS:— 


‘The makers of Grumbacher color prod- 
ucts have ground into their pigments a 
sensitiveness that is easily transferable to 
the artist. It greatly supports one’s en- 
deavor to have nothing to blame your 
failures on except yourself.” 





EVERETT SHINN, perennially young, is 
a veteran of achievements in many 
fields. Long ago he took a ranking posi- 
tion in American art with his red 





chalks, so aptly described by Guy Pene is 
nti ag Albert Gallatin in writings i-sevell ee 
Since his Trenton, N. J., City Hall : 8 


“Labor” murals, based on the Roebling 
Steel Works, he has attained an envi- 
able range of production, from portrait- 
ure to the theatre genre paintings that 
permanently represent him on the walls 
of the Metropolitan, Whitney and 


Used by many noted Professional 
Artists is the ‘“‘Number Ten’ assort- 
ment of Grumbacher Soft Pastels 
containing 201 shades, suitable for 


still life, portrait or landscape paint- 
MADE ing. Price $22.00. Other sets are 


priced from 55c for set ‘“‘D’’ contain- 
Brooklyn Museums, etc. Many famous IN ing fifteen shades of half pastels to 
men have been painted by him, among the ‘‘Number Sixteen’ assortment 
them Mark Twain, Sir Henry Irving and containing 420 shades at $45.00. 


Clyde Fitch U. . 3 A, Write for complete price list of pastel 
y : colors, mentioning the name of your 


favorite local dealer in your city and 


For his ‘Early Morning” the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago awarded him in 1939 
the Walter F. Blair $600.00 Prize, and 


we will mail you gratis a copy of an 
e ght page reprint of an article by 
Gladys Rockmore Davis, ‘‘Her adven- 





; , ; ture in Pastel’, (with Full Color Plate) . 
later acquired it by purchase. It is his wor by 


simplicity, charm, and swift draughts- 
manship that lends itself admirably to 
such subjects as the Ballet, Theatre and 
the streets of New York present, and it 
is in these pictures that we discover the 
most personal expression of this great 
artist’s genius. A selection of his work 
will be exhibited in December at the 
Ferargil Galleries, 63 East 57th Street, 
New York City. 


Ask your dealer for the new semi-hard Grum- 
bacher Pastel +44/60—an ideal medium for the 
professional artist. Permanent—smooth—firm— 
brilliant; invaluable in fine arts and illustration 
work. Price $3.50 for 60 sticks. 


ILLUSTRATION SHOWS ACTUAL SIZE 


M. GRUMBACHER 


470 West 34th Street 179 King Street, W. 
New York City Toronto, Canada 


BRUSHES ARTISTS’ MATERIAL 


COLORS 
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“Mr. Mellquist is one of those rare critics whose 
appreciation of modern art movements doesn't blind 
them to the value of the earlier men. His book is 
well rounded, deeply studied, and agreeably read- 
able.” —New Yorker. 





The Emergence 
of an 
American Art 


By JEROME MELLQUIST 


“In over 400 pages of meticulously burnished prose 
he tells the story of American art during the past 
four decades. It is both narrative and criticism... 
everywhere so lucid and graphic that we can ‘see’ 
the pictures he is talking about. It has never been 
told with such distinction.”—Pictures on Exhibit. 
* 
“It is independent, courageous, and full of decision. 
His judgments are obviously sincere and that he 
expresses them admirably.”—St. Paul Dispatch. 
* 
“Mr. Mellquist is at his best when he describes the 
campaigns and the major engagements of a battle 
which has now been won, but which loses none of 
its excitement and its warmth in his telling of it. 
His best pages are those given to...the rare per- 
sonalities of Stieglitz, O’Keefe, Marin. Mr. Mell- 
quist succeeds in the not too easy task of conveying 
to the reader their exquisite, fresh perceptions and 
their perfect craft.” —Saturday Review of Literature. 
* 
420 pages, 35 illustrations, $3.75 
at your bookstore or from the publisher 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - NEW YORK 
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PASTELS 


Continued from page 24 


of your hands, the fingers pressing against the back 
of the stretcher. 

The corners should get special attention to prevent 
wrinkling. After having folded the paper over the 
stretcher you will find the corners have come to a 
cone-like shape. Press them firmly together, turn 
them over to one side of the stretcher and secure 
them with one or two thumbtacks. Stand your 
stretcher where it will dry evenly—either in the sun 
or near a radiator. If you haven’t either, just let it 
stand—turning it on its various sides until perfectly 
dry and taut. This process may take a little practice 
but after you get on to it you will have an unsur- 
passable base for pastel work. Your paper—although 
well stretched—will have a certain “give’’ to it and 
not a hard base as it has when tacked on to a board. 

So much for the start of the pastel. Now we'll as- 
sume that the nicely stretched paper is filled with a 
colorful landscape, still life or portrait which is good 
enough for preserving under glass. Framing pastels 
is something of an art, an art which is understood 
by few framers. Here is the proper way to do it. 

Never have your finished pastel out of your hands 
—not even with a framer—until you have devoted 
one or more little tasks of love to its protection and 
preservation. If this suggestion is followed the sur- 
vival of pastels will be limitless. 

Have two pieces of glass the size of the stretcher 
ready, unless you have decided to cut the picture 
down. One piece of glass is for the back and one is 
for the front of your pastel, thus sandwiching the 
picture. The glass which is to cover the pastel should 
be good, clear picture glass, window glass may be used 
for the back. To remove the pastel from the stretcher, 
lay it on a table, face up; and with a narrow thin 
blade cut it carefully along the edge of the stretcher 
by inserting the point of the blade between paper 
and stretcher. Lay the glass for the back of the pastel 
alongside your stretcher and when the paper has been 
cut loose glide it over carefully onto the glass. Take 
a small piece of scotch tape and secure the pastel to 
the glass on all four corners to prevent it from slid- 
ing around. The tape should be about 14 of an inch 
over the edge of your paper, then flapped to the back 
of the glass. Now take your top glass and lay it onto 
the pastel. Do not slide your glass over the pastel to 
adjust it. Hold the glass on the edges between the 
palms of your hands—without getting your fingers on 
the good side. Start by getting the corners together, 
then lowering the glass over the rest of the picture. 
When this is done unroll your adhesive tape to the 
width of your glass. Bring it along the edge, covering 
the glass about one quarter of an inch (be careful 
that it does not wrinkle) then flap it to the back of 
the bottom glass. You will probably have started at 
the bottom edge of your picture, so now do the top 
edge, then the sides. For good measure, hold or stand 
your picture on one edge and with some blunt instru- 
ment press the adhesive tape all along the edges. This 
process of glassing pastels not only keeps the moisture 
out, but holds the particles of pastel firmly to the 
paper. 

3y the time the framer has done his job the pastel 
will be exactly as it was when you put your last touch 
to it, and, barring accidents, it will live for ever after. 

Eleanor Modrakowska was born at College Point, Long Island. She 
studied with William Chase in this country and with Anton Azhbe in 
Munich. She has won awards for her oils; and one of her murals, 


“Merry-Go-Round” hangs in the New York Hospital for the Ruptured 
and Crippled. 
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DOROTHY P. LATHROP 


Continued from page 14 


In the garden at the rear of the house in a cage 
adjacent to the studio shared by the sisters, I was 
introduced to Lupe, the red squirrel who is the hero 
of “Presents for Lupe” written and illustrated by 
Dorothy. And to Pixie, a flying squirrel, also a story 
book creature who shared his quarters with a lovely 
rabbit. In the studio a guinea pig munched on some 
greens in his wire cage. The lambs, goats, mice, 
turtles and other creatures which at various times 
have been guests there, live on in drawings by Dorothy 
and bronzes by Gertrude. 

Dorothy has told, in her own expressive words, how 
essential to her is the intimate association with these 
creatures while she is writing about them and drawing 
them. Everything that comes from her pen is au- 
thentic down to—as she says —the fingernail of a 
mouse. Often her stories actually are biographies. She 
has a book in progress now that will follow the in- 
fantile careers of a litter of puppies. The book was 
hegun when two of her peks were but a few days old. 
The book grew with the pups but it is unfinished. 
One of the peks soon will be furnishing new models 
and the puppy book will be resumed. 


One should not assume that this passion for au- 
thentic source material results in a reportorial or 
unimaginative kind of writing. Fantasy is the basis 
of most of her stories. The Lost Merry-Go-Round, for 
example, the exciting adventures of some children 
with the animals of an old merry-go-round; or The 
Fairy Circus, an animal circus in the meadow with 
turtles for elephants, squirrels for lions, spiders to 
weave trapeze, and fireflies to light it all. 

Both Dorothy and Gertrude came by their art natu- 
rally. Their mother was a gifted artist and the girls 
grew up with pencils and brushes in their hands. 
Dorothy became interested in drawing at an early age. 
After the conventional schooling she studied at Col- 
umbia University, the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts and the Art Students League. She began to 
illustrate stories in 1918 while she was teaching, and 
has been at it steadily ever since. For many years 
she wrote articles, gave lectures on illustrating and 
did book reviewing. Being the kind of person who 
sees stories in all living, moving things it was a natu- 
ral step for her to turn to writing as easily as to 
drawing. She divides her time now between creating 
her own books and illustrating those of other authors. 
She finds it difficult to say which she likes better — 
writing or drawing. Among the latest books Miss 
Lathrop has written and illustrated are: Hide and Go 
Seek — winner of the Caldecott Medal; Bouncing 
Betsy, Who Goes There, The Lost Merry-Go-Round, 
The Fairy Circus and The Little White Goat. In ad- 
dition she has illustrated many books by other authors 
published by Macmillan, Stokes, Winston and other 
publishers. 

A visit to the Lathrops is an event long to be re- 
membered bv the lucky guest: the acquaintance of 
two vital and charming women and a glimpse behind 
the scenes in the production of important 
temporary art work. 

It was my intention, after visiting the Lathrons, to 
include Gertrude’s work in this article but, after in- 
troducing her rather incidentally here, it seems best 
to take a double page spread for a separate and for- 
mal presentation. This the reader will find on pages 
16 and 17. 


con- 
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“To live in hearts we leave behind is 
not to die!” Samuel Chamberlain has 
captured the unperishable beauty of 
"# demolished English landmarks with 
® his battery of Typhonite ELDORADOS. 
} The thrill that came to pre-war tourists 
is now your children’s children’s to en- 
joy. Another coup by the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company. Another tribute to 
7F the master drawing pencil—Eldorado, 


\ 
| Y 


Upon request, we will send artists or 
teachers a Chamberlain ELDORADO port- 
folio of these reproductions. Write on 
your business or professional letterhead. 


ELDORADO 


Pencil Sales Department 32-JIO 








| JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 
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© ARTIST’S 

me Colours and 

= Materials || 
. 4 : 
cole ite ie NEWTON 

E BE he D a + Colourmakers for over 100 Years 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 31 Union Square West, NEW YORK CITY 








THE HUGHES OWENS CO., Ltd. Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg CANADIAN AGENTS 








IN THESE BUSY TIMES MY 
SPEED, FLEXIBILITY AND NON- 
STOP SERVICE MAKE ME TOPS 
WITH ARTISTS. DRAFTSMEN 6&- 
SIGN MEN... 1°M THE NEW.. 


Seen orpi 


permanent oil colors 


made in the U.S.A. 
By) drawing: lettering PEIN : 
I made in 8 sizes .round tips 
both ink retainers are of RAN af the 
tempered steel, hinged SO «oN . Rembrandt colors 
9 they can be‘ wiped ‘ clean, a . 
Tips are grooved and'fan-slit’ WN jer 
to give better performance. 25 35 50 
in black ,white or color inks " 
FB-6 1s the Drafting Pen QW 
has Special ruling flanges. Naa’ Talens & Son, Inc. 
Dont forget to order all’ 4 > Newark, N. J. 
Styles A'-B°C*D' Speedballs “\~*®S 
~ 2 tip. for every ube 


by the manufacturers 


3 inch tubes .10 .15 


write for color card 





“This ad drawn with B-C-D- Speedball Pens im Speedball inks 
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OIL COLORS by DEVOE 


Give you strength, brilliancy 
and permanence 


Full size (I’x 4”) tubes at eco- 
nomical prices 25¢ to 50¢ each 


Made possible by production 
methods perfected through 188 
years of experience in producing 
true quality colors. Eterna colors 
offer an exceptional value — ask 


your dealer for them 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 


44th STREET AND FIRST AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Made especially for the graphic arts field, these high 
quality stock Binders are particularly useful for ad- 
vertising presentations, photographs, ciippings, and 
artists’ folios. Clever ring binding makes them 
simple to open and close. 

Available in black or brown morocco in the 
following sizes: 
44x It $1.90 18 x 14 $3.00 26 x 20 $6.50 
16 x 12 2.25 22 x 17 5.50 31 x 23 8.50 

Price includes 25 sheets of 100 lb. black cover stock 
FREE: Catalog of complete line of art materials 





aiifried man 


43 WEST 47th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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without streaking—In one stroke 





Dries mat . . . 100% waterproof 


ARTONE COLOR CORP 


34 EAST 12th STREET NEW YORK 





OVERS LARGE AREAS 


TONE EXTRA DENSE BLACK DRAWING INK 
































YOU LIKE AMERICAN ARTIST? 


‘commend it to your friends. Thank you. 








U. S. FLAG DO’S AND DONT’S 


1. Don’t show any drawing or sketch of 


the flag of the United States (nor of state 
insignia) with any lettering or marks of 
any kind superimposed upon any part of 
the insignia. 
which may be taken “without deliberation” 
to be any such insignia. 


Don’t use any “simulation” 


2. Always show the flag pointing to its 


own right, the direction of honor. Don’t use 
engravings showing two flags with their 
staffs crossed. This makes one flag point to 
its left. 


3. Don’t use illustrations of the flag 


wrapped around its staff, or draped or fes- 
tooned in any manner. If not on a staff, 
the flag should fall perfectly flat, with the 


Union always in the flag’s own right-hand 
corner. 

4. The flag itself and insignia may be 
printed upon private stationery, but not 
upon the outside of envelopes where the 
cancelling stamp might mutilate the flag. 

5. Photographs of scenes in which the 
flag is shown, as in a parade are permis- 
sible, even though objects appear before 
part of the flag, but any drawing or sketch 
should avoid intentional (even though with- 
out ulterior “intent”) superimposing. 

6. Don’t print the flag, shield, etec., on 
paper napkins, cups, table cloths, boxes, 
and the like, which will later be soiled and 
discarded. Use of the national colors—blue, 
white and red—for patriotic designs is un- 
restricted. 

7. When printing ruled borders of blue, 
white and red, follow this order: If the 
border is entirely around the four sides of 
a page, the blue should be on the outside; 
if horizontally across a page, the blue 
should be above the red and if perpendicu- 
larly on either side of the page, the blue 
should always be at the observer’s left. 
—By Gridley Adams, chairman, National 
Flag Code Committee. 


TO AID POSTER ARTISTS 


The Office of War Information prepares 
and distributes a weekly Letter to Graphic 
Artists outlining current war information 
programs and stressing those aspects of 
the programs which may be interpreted by 
artists in their own media. 

This Letter was started in response to 
a large number of queries from artists who 
wrote, in effect: “What can we do to help 
the war effort?” and others who wrote, 
“Will it help or confuse the salvage cam- 
paign if we offer this drawing?” 

The Letter does not offer gags or hun- 
ches. It simply rounds up the governmental 
facts which artists may help carry to the 
public through their own mediums. It places 
the artist under no obligation. 

In carrying out themes suggested by the 
Letter, the graphic artists of America al- 
ready have materially assisted a large num- 
ber of war projects. The tonnage of rubber 
and scrap metal salvaged directly as a con- 
sequence of the graphic artists’ work in 
their own media is certainly vast. 

The weekly Letter to Graphic Artists will 
be mailed free of charge to all artists who 
request it. Requests should be sent to 
George H. Lyon, News Bureau, Office of 
War Information, Washington, D, C. 





—~_j FEMALE FASHION FIGURE 
FEMALE [jp THIS YEAR HAS BEEN 1% 
SNOTT@ © -///C STREAMLINED, AS WELL AS 


THE CLOTHES. @IN THIS 
COMPLETELY NEW BOOK IS SHOWN A SIMPLE WAY 
TO DRAW THE FASHION FIGURE, TOGETHER WITH 
PRESENT DAY STYLES AND ADVANCE FASHIONS. 
qTEACHERS AND STUDENTS IN HUNDREDS OF | 
SCHOOLS FIND IT VERY HELPFUL. @ 36 PAGES 8x14 in. |) 5 


i s 
B. Walter T.fOste Pa, | K 


86, LAGUNA BEACH, CALIFORNIA 

















DO YOU KNOW: 


1. How the war is affecting colors? 
2. Whatcolorsare most permanent? 

3. How color strength can be de- 
termined by a simple test? 











HAND GRINDING 
MAKES THE DIFFERENCE! 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


. . + are carefully ground by 
hand in the finest traditions of 
the Old Masters. 

Made from highest quality pig- 
ments—ground in the purest 


oils . . . to the best workable 
consistency. No fillers or ex- 
tenders used. 

Find out for yourself why lead- 
ing painters insist on Bocour 
colors! 


Now available at leading deal- 
ers. If your local dealer does 
not stock Bocour colors, he 
will get them for you. 


The Department Store of Art Materials 
ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


67 West 44th St. New York, N. Y 








BOOKS — There is a suitable book 
for every person and every occasion. 
Solve your gift problems with BOOKS 
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TEXTILE 
COLORS 


SILK SCREEN 
STENCILLING 
BLOCK PRINT 
FREE-HAND 


Every artist should have a set of PRANC TEXTILE 
COLORS. This new medium produces fascinating color 
effects, is easy to use with brush, stencil, air brush or 
with linoleum or wood blocks—and the colors are 
permanent. 

PRANCG TEXTILE COLORS can be applied to cotton, 
linen, rayon, or voile with equally splendid results. 
Students and professional artists are enthusiastic about 
PRANG TEXTILE COLORS. 

Your art dealer should have them, 
Mail the coupon 


Try them soon. 
if mot, order a 12-jar set direct. 
today! 


This 
Special 
12-Jar Set 
$2.50 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. *M’f’d Aridye Pat. No. 


9 999 5X] 


a oS Oe SSS es eseeesecee: 
s THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY ~ 
* Dept. AA-10 Sandusky, Ohio . 

. 
20 Please send me special 12-jar kit at $2.50 postpaid > 
°{) Send me information on Prang Textile Colors 7 
bal . 
. . 
+ Name s 
s . 
= Address - 
ad . 
= City State - 
= f a 
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CRAYON COMPANY 


NEW Y . AN FRAN DALLAS 
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SILK SCREEN SUPPLIES 
A very complete thirty-six page catalog of 
silk screen supplies has been received. This 
includes flat poster paints, process lacquers, 
varnishes, silk sereen cloth, stencil knives 
and cutters, drawing boards, paper sten- 
cils, cut-out letters, process tables; in fact 
everything necessary for the development of 
this work. Copies of the catalog may be se- 
cured on request to the AMERICAN ARTIST. 


PICTURE PRESERVER 
Frequently we are asked about methods 
of preserving either new or old oil paint- 
ings. Recently there has come to our at- 
tention a material which, it is claimed, is 
colorless, and will not turn yellow. It is 
equally effective on new pictures or those 
already varnished. It is inflammable. It is 
stated that it provides an elastic film for 
the perfect preservation of the pictures. 


THE CRAFT REPORTER 

A four-page folder issued at irregular in- 
tervals under the above title contains il- 
lustrations, descriptions and prices of many 
items of interest to the craft teacher or 
craft worker. Some of those indicated are 
plastic jewelry, rubber molding material 
for reproductions, leather working material 
airplane designing. You can be put on the 
list to receive THE REPORTER by application 
to this office. 


ARTISTS’ BRUSHES 

One of the most complete catalogs of 
brushes for various art uses has recently 
been received, This illustrates various types 
of brushes for use with differing media 
and gives the sizes in which they are avail- 
able. There is also a brief description of the 
care taken in the manufacture of these 
brushes. A copy of the catalog will be sent 
on request to this office. 





| for Rental or Sale 


PRISMACOLOR PENCILS 

The Eagle Pencil Company, of 703 East 
13th Street, New York, has recently issued 
a little folder showing the thirty-six colors 
of their new line of Prismacolor Pencils 
for artists. Attention is particularly called 
to the ability of these pencils to take white 
or colored tempera for reverse 
over all colors, a virtue of major impor- 
tance to commercial artists. Not only a copy 
of the folder, but also a pencil in and one 
color desired will be supplied free on re- 
quest. 











Just Released! 
One Reel 16 mm. Silent Motion Pictures 


| MASK MAKING 


One of America’s 
Remo Bufano, 


Produced 
masks 


oldest arts. 
famed maker of 


LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING 


Ruth Cikow, nationally known graphic artist, 
demonstrates the cutting and printing of the 
linoleum block 


ART TECHNIQUES 


Series of instructional films, stressing 
function of tools in relation to mate 
rial. Subjects are: THE MONOTYPE 
| LUCITE CARVING: PLASTER CASTING 
} PLASTER SCULPTURE 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 
25 West 45th St. Dept. J-10 New York 


Send for Catalog 


HAS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRED ? 


Won't 


by 

















you send your renewal in today? 


lettering | 








LINOLEUM 
BLOCKS 





Here's a fascinating craft . . everyone will 
enjoy! High quality linoleum blocks with 
smooth, sanded edges are still available for im- 
mediate delivery. Order today ...in 1” x 1” 
to 9” x 12” sizes, or sized to suit your needs, 
Mounted Blocks: battleship linoleum in 
white or brown, type high. 
Unmounted Linoleum: 1%” thick, white 
or brown. 





~~ «=|Send for complete list of prices! 
DEALERS: Write for attractive discount. 


EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS, INC 


Manufacturers 
Dept. 11. New York, N, ¥, 


A SERIES BY WELDON ROBERT 





46 East 11th Street 








A “MUST” 
IN EVERY ART K ‘ 











WELDON ROBERT |) ¥ 
No. 666 “DOUGH | }) es 
For pencil work, every art Ms 
and art student needs a st bru 
“kneadable” eraser. You will like Weldon Roben = 
No. 666 DOUGH for you can shape it with yor 
fingers to any convenient form 


for bringing up highlights and 


tones and 








“picking out” lines. 


Two sizes—No. 666 and 667. At 
your stationer’s or art supply 
shop. 


Weldon Roberts Rubber Co. 


imerica’s Eraser Specialists 


Newark, N. J. 





MODEL - LiGil 


* No Casting M 
* Selfsetting 

* Easily modeled 
* No firing 

* Permanent 

* Hardens és stone 





Colors Obtainable: 
Gray, Terra Cotta, Gt 
$1.50 per 5 lb. cam 
Postpaid anywhere 

in U.S. 


STEWART’S DECOM 


TIVE CLAY ENAMEL? 
used on MODEL-LIGH | 
for decorative pup 


Made in red, yellow, bist 
white, black and va 
2 oz. jars 25e ea; 6* 


sorted $1.30. 


STEWART CLAY COMPANY 
16th St. New York @ 
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TAWS | CHAMBERLAIN PORTFOLIO OF 
ELDORADO PENCIL DRAWINGS 


| ARTIST SUPPLIES The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company is 
: 











1527 WALNUT ST. Ao ve age _ rang . ae gr of | 
SINCE PHILADELPHIA. PA eocbaing penci agp oy —— _ 

: ’ . rie qo « y a a se 2 ~4 

| 1897 PROMPT MAIL ORDER SERVICE erlain, originally made as advertisements 


for its Eldorado pencils, Each of these 
) We carry a complete line of nationally | drawings is reproduced exact size on plate CHRISTMAS CARDS 
recognized materials and are ready to fill | paper 8’ x11 inches, suitable for framing FROM YOUR DRAWINGS 


} your order. Write for a list of materials, | —they carry no advertising matter. We'll produce exclusive cards by our photo- 
books, etc., necessary to make Art your | Some English Landmarks; As They Were lithographic process from your drawings, writing, 
hobby. is the title of this portfolio. For subjects clippings, photos, etc. Get started NOW! Write 

NEW—INDUSTRIAL CAMOUFLAGE BOOK Mr. Chamberlain has chosen famous build- 


; - , for descriptive literature, prices and closing dates. 
by WITTMANN | ings of England which have been destroyed 


ALL BOOKS Buy War Bonds and Stamps by German bombs. SPAULDING-MOSS CO 44 Frantlin 5¥. 
POSTPAID After work relax—Make Art your Hobby This new series is a continuation of the *. Boston Mass. 
Dixon policy—begun twenty years ago with 
drawings by the late Earl Horter—of dem- 
OvICcK, EASY WAT onstrating the merits of Eldorado pencils 


to Make | through the work of prominent American oy MACY'S oe 
ENLARGEMENTS || artists. We hope to see more drawings 
from the pencil of Chamberlain, who is cer- ARTIST SUPPLIES 
tainly one i i 


of our outstanding graphic 
P oO S T O S Cc O P f | masters. oie p 
Now you can make enlargements of you: | RAINBOW DRY COLORS Specialists In J ssortment, 


small sketches and other opaque original 
quickly, easily, and accurately, Postoscope 


Il 





















projects them on poster board or any = Under the above name there is available Quality, and 
drawing oF Pali) for tracing, Great for reproducing trade | & Very complete line of dry pigments in . . 
4 Jettering, etc. Hundreds already in use. forty different colors for either commer- Low Cash Prices 
wet Write today for Free booklet that gives full | cial or art use. It is stated that these are 

details, and special trial offer. No obligation finely enough ground to be used for art R. H. MACY G CO., INC., HERALD SQ., N. Y. 
Once you see date?" aa ever want to be =| work in schools and by both professional ON THE FIFTH FLOOR 


; | and amateur painters. These colors are 
. D. KEES MFG. CO., Box 104, Beatrice, Neb. | packaged in 1 lb. and 5 lb. cartons. Folder 


| describing them will be sent on request. 















































rr REE 0 OR CHARTS AIRBRUSH ART Headquarters 
mm ; ; FOR 
C L The Paasche Airbrush Company, 1909 Div- GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS 
pany . 
R HAND Airpainted Color Charts of all Paasche | ersey Boulevard, Chicago, has issued a | ARTISTS COLORS 
J Bi airbrush Spee a a ee | booklet under the above title. This contains | Cobalt Blue, Violet and Greens, Cerulean Blue, 
| tint, and texture of Passche superb quality | a complete course of study prepared by | Genuine Aureoline, Emeraude Greens, Cadmium 
liquid, moist, powder and tempera colors. Mr. George W. Kadel. This course is suit- | Yellows and Reds, Ultramarines, Vermilions, 
arti ae sees soeeee ate ry you at able for the use of classes in schools or for | Umbers, Siennas, etc. 
5. : un use. . =. ° . . . } 
“a TODAY lien Hall i cage oaltayeae tne | a seeking self gps ema — —Founded 1854— 
| valuable literature. company also is issuing a series of color 
ie é charts of airbrush colors available either | FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 
©. j in powder form or in differing vehicles each 205 Fulton Steet. ~_ y 
> 1923 Diversey Chicago suitable for a specialized application. 











THE COLOR HELM 


-\| WHEN DO YOU WANT IT? | Fiatelle, Inc., 58 West 40th Street, New 








, | York, is issuing a folder titled, “The An- GLAZES + STAINS - KILNS 
Z Yesterday? Today? Tomorrow? | swer to Your Color Problems.” In + na COMPLETE SUPPLIES 
— sae : folder are described the various color helms gga paneer ome pee Ta ena nee 
A lete | f Artist Materials featuring : : ¥ 7 
WEBER and SARGENT water and oil colors. from seventy-two colors with 13,824 com- Tee eer) conec rari on 
BBER CEMENT co binations, thirty-six colors with 1,728 : 
, ag a tee St Chlenee Buc 3449 combinations to twenty-one costume and | MRMMRUAMIASSS) I eee saan 
¥ or *? 


accessory colors with 343 combinations. On 
request a copy of the folder with further 


| DRY PIGMENTS information will be sent. 








Complete Line of Artists Materials 





— Full strength cadmiums, cobalts, etc. AMERICAN FINE ART IN Picture Framing 
CASEIN - GYPSUM - RESINS - OILS AMER N YE aca 
GH Rabbit-skin Glue, Wax, etc. REPRODUCTION SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


123 West 68th Street, New York City 


HATFIELD’S COLOR SHOP - Inc. The Eberhard Faber Company has _pre- 


pared an interesting portfolio containing 






















































, ; : Special Attention Gi to Mail Orders 
161 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. - Est, 1898 eight reproductions of famous drawings and et senna 4 + str 
4 Rockport East_Gloucester paintings by such artists as Whistler, Wins- | 
low Homer, Henry Varnum Poor, Hugh 
§ FOR PAINTERS, SCULP- Ferris, etc. Several of these are repro- 
al tet On STUS ors duced in full color from copies made of the 
. original subjects with Mongol Colored pen- 
al EVERYTHING FOR THE ARTIST cils. The regular price of this portfolio is 
_ Cue Phone Algonquin 4-9871 50 cents. Teachers or professional artists 
be or write us for quick delivery however, writing on their official stationery, 
; JOSEPH MAYER CO. may receive a copy free. Requests can be 
E 5 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK, N. Y. sent through AMERICAN ARTIST. 
= 
MEL® 
iz, | BOXWOOD and MAPLE ao ot: MORILLA 
i WwooD BLOCKS ARTISTS’ MATERIALS DRAWING PAPERS 
"6a for BLOCK PRINTS Send for FREE CATALOG TRACING 
Write for Free IMustrated Booklet B E R T L ‘ D A l LY : | N * “ Highest Quality at Lowest Cost! Sold By All Good 
22 North William Street New York City 126 A-East 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio Dealers. Used In pore beorengy bat 
ik OF de JOHNSON & co. Special attention given to Mail Orders. THE MORILLA CO. Cooper Building—Los Angeles 
a 
— 
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Dayton—Nov. ’42-Oct. ’43 


Dayton Art Institute, Ohio Print Makers 
Fifteenth Annual Exhibition 


Open to print makers born or resi- 
dent in Ohio. Media: any form of 
graphic art. Will be shown in Day- 
ton through Nov., then circulated 
among museums, colleges, _ etc., 
throughout a year. No fee for ar- 
tists; $3 fee for museums who sched- 
ule the exhibition. Jury. No prizes. 
Entry slips due by Oct. 14; works by 
Oct. 21. Margaret E. Wedell, Dayton 
Art Institute, Dayton, Ohio. 


Delaware—Nov. 1-Dec. 5 


Delaware Art Center, Wilmington 
Society of Fine Arts, 28th Annual 


Open to members (membership $5). 
Media: oil and sculpture. No fee. 
Jury. Prizes totaling $175. Entry 
slips by Oct. 1; works by Oct. 27. 
For complete information write Wil- 
mington Society of Fine Arts, Park 
Drive & Woodlawn Ave., Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


Detroit—Nov. 17-Dec. 20 


Detroit Institute of Arts, Michigan 
Artists Annual 


Open to Michigan artists including 
those living outside state. All media. 
No fee. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry 
slips and works by October 31. Clyde 
H. Burroughs, Sec’y, Detroit Institute 
of Arts, Detroit, Michigan. 


Hartford—Oct. 25-Nov. 15 


Wadsworth Atheneum; Connecticut 
Watercolor « Gouache Annual 


Open to artists living in Conn. Media: 
watercolor and gouache. Fee: $3.00. 
Jury. Cash prize. Entry cards and 
works due Oct. 14. Alexander Crane, 
mata Atheneum, Hartford, 
onn. 


Lowell, Mass.—Year-round 


Whistler’s Birthplace Art Museum, Y ear- 
round Exhibition 


Open to all professional artists. All 
media. Fee: $1.50 per entry, plus 
shipping expenses. John G. Wolcott, 
236 Fairmont St., Lowell, Mass. 


Madison—Nov. 4-Dec. 3 


Wisconsin Union; Wisconsin Salon 
of Art, Ninth Annual 


Open to artists living in Wis. for 3 
yrs., including 1942, or for 10 if now 
living elsewhere, or who have studied 
in Wis. for 3 yrs. All media, Jury. 
Purchase prizes. Works due Oct. 26. 
Marion Fredrichs, Union Gallery 
Comm., Univ. of Wis. Madison, Wis. 


Massillon, O.—Nov. 1-30 
The Massillon Museum: 7th Annual 


Open to residents and former resi- 
dents of Stark County and the 8 ad- 
joining counties. All media. Jury. 
Purchase Award and Popular Prize. 
No entry cards. Works due Oct. 23. 
The Massillon Museum, Massillon, 
Ohio. 
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THE BULLETIN BUARD 


A MONTHLY SURVEY OF OPPORTUNITIES IN THE ARTS 


Montclair—Nov. 1-29 


Montclair Art Museum, 12th Annual 
New Jersey State Exhibition 


Open to artists who were born in 
N. J., who live there 3 mos. of year, 
or who have lived there for past 5 
years. Media: oil, watercolor, sculp- 
ture, black and white. Fee: $1.50 per 
entry; except for members of Mont- 
clair Art Museum and Artists Prof. 
League who pay $1 per entry. Prizes. 
Certificates of Awards. Entry slips 
by Oct. 3; works received Oct. 4-11. 
— Art Museum, Montclair, 


New York—Nov. 4-12 


Metropolitan Museum of Art; N. Y. 
Society of Ceramic Arts, Annual 


Open to members. Media: clay, terra 
cotta, stained glass and enamel. Jury. 
Entry cards Oct. 26; works, Oct. 28. 
Mrs. W. P. Willetts, Sec’y, Roslyn 
Heights, Long Island, N. Y. 


Omaha—Dec, 1-31 
Joslyn Memorial, Six States Exhibition 


Open to artists who reside in Ne- 
braska, lowa, Kansas, Colorado, South 
Dakota or Missouri. Media: oil, 
watercolor, prints, drawing, small 
sculpture & pottery. Jury. No prizes 
but outstanding artists in oil & water- 
color will have privilege of one-man 
show. Entry cards & works due Nov. 
9. Joslyn Memorial, Omaha, Neb. 


Shreveport—Nov. 1-28 


State Art Gallery, Shreveport Art Club’s 
Annual Members’ Show 


Open to members (membership fee of 
$1 admits any Southern artist). All 
media. Jury. Awards. Entry cards 
due Oct. 15, works Oct. 18. J. H. 
Smith, 3015 Greenwood Road, Shreve- 
port, La. 


Youngstown—Jan. 1-31, ’43 


Butler Art Institute, Eighth Annual 
New Year Show 


Open to residents and former resi- 
dents of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and West Virginia. Media: Oil and 
watercolor. Entry fee $1.00 for each 
class. Jury. Purchase awards and 
prizes of over $700. Entry cards and 
works by Dec. 18. The Butler Art In- 
stitute, Youngstown, O. 


Wolcottville—Nov. ’42 thru ’43 


American Monotype Society; Third 
Traveling Annual Exhibition 


Open to artists living in the U. S. 
Medium: monotype. Fee $3. Exhibit 
will tour country. Entry cards and 
works due Nov. 1. Paul W. Ashby, 
Wolcottville, Indiana. 


Traveling Exhibits 


The Division of Graphic Arts of the 
U. S. National Museum maintains 
seven traveling exhibits illustrating 
the various processes of the graphic 
arts for the use of schools, colleges, 
public libraries, museums and other 
organizations that are interested in 
“How Prints Are Made.” 

For complete information write to: 
U. S. National Museum, Division of 

Graphic Arts, Washington, D. C. 





Artists for Victory, Inc. 


An exhibition of contemporary paint- 
ing, sculpture and graphic arts will 
be held under the auspices of Artists 
for Victory, Inc., Dec. 7, 1942 to Feb. 
22, 1943 at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, 82nd Street & Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

Work eligible: Only original paint- 
ings in oil and watercolor, sculpture 
and prints which are by living artists, 
citizens of the United States of Amer- 
ica, and which are accepted by the 
Jury of Admission. 

Record Cards must be received by 
Oct. 15. 

Works received at entrance of Mu- 
seum between Nov. 2-15, 1942. 

Purchase Prizes: For Paintings—1 
of $3,500, 2 of $3,000, 2 of $2,500, 2 of 
$2,000, 3 of $1,000, 7 of $500; For 
Sculpture—1 of $5,000, 2 of $3,000, 
2 of $2,500, 2 of $2,000, 3 of $1,000, 
4 of $500; For Prints—1 of $500, 2 
of $250, 2 of $200 and 6 of $100. 

For complete prospectus and record 
cards to accompany entries, write to 
Artists for Victory, 101 Park Avenue, 
New York. 


National Poster Contest 


Artists for Victory, the Council for 
Democracy and the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art are sponsoring a countrywide 
War Poster Competition which has 
been approved by the Treasury Dept., 
W.P.B. and Office of War Informa- 
tion. Eight $300 War Bonds will be 
awarded as prizes. Competition closes 
October 15th. (For more complete an- 
nouncement see page 16, September 
1942 AMERICAN ARTIST) 

Entry blank and competition pro- 
gram will be sent to any artist or 
photographer upon request addressed 
to National War Poster Competition, 
c/o Artists for Victory, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 


Photographic Competition 


To help record the wartime work of 
the American Red Cross a national 
photographic competition is being 
conducted throughout October, No- 
vember and December. Prizes total 
$5,125 in War Bonds. Open to ama- 
teur and professional photographers. 
For instructions write to Red Cross 
Nat’l Photo Awards, 598 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


Additional Opportunities 


If you’re interested in posters turn to 
page 31 of this issue where you'll find 
“To Aid Poster Artists.” 

We regret that space will not per- 
mit us to repeat notices of Catholic 
Art Exhibition (Catholic Art Assn., 
Studio Angelico, Adrian, Mich.) ; 
Guggenheim Foundation (Henry A. 
Moe, Sec’y Gen’l. John Simon Guggen- 
heim Memorial Foundation 551 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y.) ; and NYPEN Contest for 
Printers and Lithographers (Nypen 
Contest Comm., 225 Varick St., N 
Y.). Detailed information appeared 
in the September 1942 issue, page 32. 
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PLASTER CASTING 


Piece molds and glue molds 
Repairing and coloring plaster casts 
Special rates for students 


ETTORE SALVATORE 
University Hall, Columbia University, New York 
Un-4-3200, Ext. 743 

: New Rochelle 2-6692) 














ART CLASSES 
BROOK-GROSS-BINDRUM 


Catalogue on request 


ART SCHOOL 
THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. NEvins 8-5000 


CARTOONING 


For those wishing practical, per- 
sonal instruction in this branch 
of the arts by an experienced 
cartoonist, I offer a home study 
course recommended by 


foremost 





Amer. 
ia a 
iea’s cartoonists. A 


postal card brings full details. 


DORMAN H. SMITH 
Box A 597, San Rafael, Calif. 


PHOENIX arr institute 


Advertising art, story illustration, fashion drawing, 
painting, composition, color, perspective, awbrush, 
camouflage. Individual instruction by prominent 
artists. Day, evening and Saturday classes. Enroll 
now for intensive professional training for art 
careers in practical fields. Send for Catalog 1. 


350 Madison Avenue, New York MU, 2-2180 


MOORE 























School of Design for Women 


Thorough, professional training in 
design, illustration, interior deco- 
ration, fashion arts; advertising, 
teacher training. B.F.A. degrees in 

INSTITUTE all courses. Photography, puppetry, 


jewelry, pottery, engineering draft 
ing. Residences for out-of-town stu- 
dents. Oldest school of art applied 
to industry in U. S, 98th vear. 
Catalog. Registrar, Broad and Mas- 
ter Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


oF ART 


x AMERICAN x 
SCHOOL of DESIGN 


Practical Training far varied Art Careers in a bal- 
anced three-year course. Advertising Design, Fashion 
Illustration and Costume Design, Fine Arts, Illustra- 
tion, Textile, Interior and Industrial Design, Camouflage. 


MATLACK PRICE, President 
133-A East 58th St. New York City 


PRATT INSTITUTEI 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Ilius- 
tration, Industrial Design, Interior Design. 

38 Studios 90 Instructors 56th Year 
Catalogue upon request 


James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, 


























ART SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS 


American Artist is read by far more stu- 
dents and teachers than any other maga- 
zine of professional art. Nowhere else 
can you spend your advertising dollars to 
such good advantage. As copies are re- 
ferred to again and again, each adver- 
tisement has a long life. 
and other particulars. 


Write for rates 








New York 
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500 YEARS OF ART 
AND ILLUSTRATION 


By Howard Simon 
WORLD PUBLISHING $2.98 

Gathered into this huge volume is all that 
is best and outstanding in this field (a care- 
ful selection of wood engravings and draw- 
ings covering five centuries from the 
beginning of printing to the present day.) 
The book—nearly 500 pages—is a treasure 
house of method, technic and example. 
From the simple, naive lines of unknown 
artists of the 13th Century to the clean- 
cut lithographs of Rockwell Kent; from the 
intricate forms of Durer’s engravings to 
the masterful work of Daumier, the fine 
plates bring you Goya, Hogarth, Cruik- 
shank, Toulouse-Lautrec, William Morris, 
Aubrey Beardsley and many others whose 
works rank with the best. 


ROAD TO VICTORY 


The June Bulletin of the Museum of Modern 


Art (New York) reproduces many of the | 


photographs from the dramatic Road to 
Victory Exhibition showing until October 
4, and scheduled to appear in many mu- 
seums throughout the country and in Eng- 
land. (The Bulletin sells for 15 cents) 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


A Wartime Guide Book to the American 
Collection of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art (New York) is a pamphlet, just pub- 
lished, which sells for 15 cents. It is a 
guide to collections which have been ar- 
ranged by the Museum with a view of ex- 
hibiting the culture of the nations now en- 
gulfed in the World War. “In these works,” 
states the booklet, “we can find revealed the 
innermost feelings, thoughts and aspira- 
tions of their makers, often more clearly 
expressed than in words.” 


ARTIST TURNED AUTHOR 


If you enjoy an evening of relaxation with 
the “tired business man’s” literary fare, we 
recommend You Can’t Ignore Murder by 
Ruth and Walter Dorwin Teague. It has a 
good plot, is well written; and it’s inter- 
esting to realize as you go along that this 


mystery story is being dished up by 
our able architect-designer-artist Walter 


Teague and his wife. The book, published 
by Putnam’s, is $2.00. 


Book Reviews continued on page 36 





WHO DID THE POSTERS 
ON PAGES 18 & 19 


(Beginning with poster at lower left-hand of page 18, 
then up and across to the right) 


We’re Scrappers Too by Andree Ruellan; 
He Serves Too by Aaron Bohrod; Guard 
All Life-Lines by Peter Helck; Our Enemies 
Will Use the Minutes We Lose by Andrew 
Wyeth; We Must Not Fail Them by Marion 
Greenwood; America! There’s a Job to be 
Done by Georges Schreiber; Our Good 
Earth—Keep it Ours by John Steuart 
Curry; Together We Fight for Their Right 
to Live by 
Freedom—The Merchant Marine by ie 
Sample; For the Conquered — Steel! Not 
Bread by McKnight Kauffer; Don’t Let 
That Shadow Touch Them by Lawrence 
Beal Smith; Soldier of America by Thomas 
Hart Benton. 





Joseph Hirsch; Life-Line of 


SCHOOLS__ 


LEARN PORTRAIT PAINTING AT HOME 
By the NEW, EASY 
STUART SYSTEM 


training or talent NOT 
necessary. This Stuart System is radi- 
cally new and simple. It will REALLY 
TEACH PORTRAIT PAINTING. Cost is 
unusually low. Write for free booklet. 
Start your career—NOW. 





Previous art 


STUART STUDIOS, Dept. C 


121 Monument Circle, Indianapolis, Indiana 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL ==" 


INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive WINTER, SPRING and SUMMER 
Courses for beginners or advanced students. Individ- 
ual instruction in Fashion Drawing, Design, Sketching, 
Life, Styling, Fashion Writing, Fabric Assos, 
Interior Decoration, Window Ay lay, Draping, 




















making, Millinery, ete. F ESStONAL. rane Hobs. 
TEACHER TRAINING, APPROV ED BY Ts. 
Day & Eve. Sales Dept. Students’ ll Plac fhe bbe 


Investigate Before Registering Elsewhere. Send for Cir, 72. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway ‘52nd St.), New York 


CENTRAL PARK SCHOOL OF ART 


Fashion Illustration Christina Schmuck 
New York’s outstanding fashion instructor 
Co-author “Fashion Illustration” 


COM.-ART & ILLUSTRATION, LIFE. PORTRAIT. 


COLOR COURSE & LANDSCAPE 
Children’s Class . 


Viborg. 
ARTHUR BLACK. Dir. 


56 West 57th St. co 5-8708 Cat-B. 



































Est. 1876. Professional School - two year genera] and 
(wood and stone), mural, jewelry, silversmithing, — 
cial art, etching, lithography, anatomy and pers 
Technical and historical courses. Tuition and Traveling 

Fall Term Begins September 28 
Illustrated catalog. Russell T. Smith, Head 
227 The Fenway Boston, Massachusetts 
prs year. Profes- = 

sional school offering 

degree and_ diploma cage 

Industrial Arts, as 

well as individual courses for specific needs. Fully 

accredited. Timely DEFENSE COURSES in Me- 

ferm. For Catalog, address: 

Box 99, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 
Pennsylvania Academy 
First fine arts school in America (Est. 1805) 
Professional training in painting, i, illustra. 
tion, and mural painting. Also, rdinated course 

Scholarships. other prizes. 
Distinguished faculty. Ask for Catalog B. 
Curator, Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ART e COSTUME DESIGN 
ADVERTISING ART + raga Hy Li | 
cate BOOK DESIGN e PAINTIN 
Qualify now for a successful career. 
Graduates in constant demand. Day 
and Evening Classes. 16th year, Write 
CHARLES HART BAUMANN, DIR. 
Studio 2006, 175 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C, 
BESSIE POTTER VONNOH 
Sculpture 
Annual Summer Classes, June through September 


advanced diploma courses. Drawing, sculpture 
Scholarships. 
The RV ANSTITUTE 
courses in Fine and 
chanical Drawing, Drafting, Industrial Design. Fall 
of the Fine Arts 
with University of Pennsylvania, COOn FLA. degree. 
MECHANICAL DRAFTING 
for Catalog. 
PORTRAIT PAINTING 
Elizabethtown, New York In The Adirondacks 
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ART for Book Lovers— 
A Book for ART LOVERS 


900 YEARS of ART a 
and HLUSTRATION 


By HOWARD SIMON 


A new book containing 603 repr 


A pleasure to browse 


tredsure to own 


SEE IT AT YOUR BOOKSELLER'S 
The World Publishing Co., Cleveland, New York 





»ductions of illustrat- 
rt from Albrecht Durer to Rockwell Kent, with 
descriptive chapters on the art and lives of scores of 
cist ugh...@ 


thro 









$2.98 


476 Pages, 774"x10%” 
Bound in blue buckram 
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Just Published 
SILK SCREEN STENCILING 
AS A FINE ART 
By J. I. BreceLersen 
School ot Industrial Art 
AND Max ArTHUR COHN 
178 pages, 6 x 9, fully illustrated. $2.50 


A complete, organized course of instruction for artists 
and teachers. Covers all stencil-making methods from 
the standpoint of silk screen as a fine art medium. 
Introduction by Rockwell Kent 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Current and out-of-print 


Books on Fine and Applied Art 


Layout 
Painting 
Theatre 


Lettering 


Penmanship 
Drawing 
Anatomy 


Sculpture 
Costume 


ed— Catal e Fre 


PAUL A. STRUCK 233, “exeton, &% 








d AltA ae a! ‘A 
HOW TO DRAW \ 297} 
CHILDREN 


—_ 
kk Jer 486, AAGUEA BEACH. CANHfORmA 











Have you received your copy of our free 
catalog of 300 art and craft books? If not, 
write for it. 


AMERICAN ARTIST 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 

















For 


Where Artists Dine 


ACQUES Ee 


FRENCH RESTAURANT in 
900 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 









The most charming, restful dining room, 
with rare oil paintings. Tasty food 
cooked to order. Try not to miss our 
baked oysters. 
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BOOKS 


SILK SCREEN COLOR PRINTING 
By Harry Sternberg 
MCGRAW-HILL $2.5( 
The silk screen color printing process has, 
during the past few years, come into great 
popularity as a means of mass production of 
signs, posters, advertisements and pictures. 
The process has much to commend it. It 
is simple, inexpensive and speedy. All is 
clearly and admirably explained by Mr. 
Sternberg in his new book. He demonstrates 
through diagrams and color plates and 
gives every needed detail of the process. 
The author is among the few prominent 
artists who have utilized this process in 
their own creative work. Mr. Sternberg is 
an outstanding figure in the graphic arts 
field. He is also a popular instructor at the 
Art Students League of New York, This 
book is a valuable extension of his teaching. 


ART IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
By Leon Loyal W inslow 
M CGRAW-HILI > 

There are not many good aiolie on art edu- 
cation in the schools. This is one of them 
and it will be greatly to the advantage of 
any teacher to learn what Leon L. Winslow 
has experienced in his long practice as a 
teacher of art in the public schools. Says 
Winslow in his Preface, “The purpose of 
the book is . . . to show how art experiences 
may be carried on effectively in connection 
with all school projects; to indicate a point 
of view in art education; and to present a 
foundation on which elementary teacher 
and pupils, working together, can build a 
balanced educational program in which 
generous growth in art will be assured.” 
This is the third in a series of Winslow 
books issued by this publisher. 


PAINTING MATERIALS 
By Rutherford J. Gettens 
and George L. Stout 
VAN NOSTRAND $3.75 

The Dept. of Conservation of the Fogg Mu- 
seum of Art has for many years made a 
study of the materials and processes of 
painting. This book is the result of some of 
these studies. It began as a series of notes 
and now these appear in organized form 
suitable for the convenient reference of the 
painter, teacher of painting, student, mu- 
seum curators and paint chemists. Over 300 
pages of text. 
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A FINE LOCAL ARTIST 
OF GOOD REPUTATION 
... CAN NOW SECURE 


NATIONAL RECOGNITION 





W ITH representatives in 2,000 cities 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, calling on 20,000 art buyers 

showing your work to buyers 
who need your individualized style 


to sell their merchandise. 


ONLY TEN DOLLARS 
A MONTH... 


® your only cost . . . no percentage 
of your sales to pay a representative 

.no added fees, By being a member 
in the A.C.A. SALES AND PROMO- 
TIONAL PLAN you can build your 


business into a NATIONAL business. 


* 


For Bulletins $2 and 23 giving full informa- 


tion about the A.C.A. PLAN write 


ASSOCIATED 


CHICAGO ARTISTS inc. 


840 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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WE WILL GLADLY FILL YOUR ORDER. AT LIST PRICE, FOR ANY CURRENT ART BOOK 





THE A BC OF OUR ALPHABET 
By Tommy Thompson 


Traces the evolution of our Alphabet through all its 
various stages, from the picture writing or hiero- 
glyphs of the early Egyptians and their gradual ac- 
quisition of an alphabetic character, through their 
modifications at the hands of many subsequent peo- 
ples and cultures, and their transmission to us via 
the Semitic, Greek and Roman peoples, right up to 
modern times and the invention of printing. Each 
chapter is abundantly illustrated, so that as one 
reads one has a clear picture all along of what is 
happening at every stage. $3.50. 


THE SEVEN LAWS OF FOLDS 
By George B. Bridgman 


A 64-page book filled with sketches designed to 
illustrate the principles of drapery construction and 
to help the student acquire facility in drawing it. 
$2.50. 


JOSE CLEMENTE OROZCO 


By E. Sanchez Gutierrez 


A bound portfolio of prints by the famous Mexican 
master: one color print and eight black and white 
lithographic prints of his frescoes at Jiquilpan. $5.00. 


ART EDUCATION TODAY 


This is the 1942 Annual devoted to the problems of 
art education, sponsored by members of the Fine 
Arts Staff of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity. The theme, developed by ten authors, is Art 
and the Community. 86 pages, text and pictures. 
$1.25. 


HOW TO DRAW SHIPS 
By Peter F. Anson 


Peter Anson has made an exhaustive study cf the 
subject, and here he shows how to draw many kinds 
of craft, from rowing boats and sailing ships to pas- 
senger-carrying liners and warships. $1.00. 


THE WAYS OF FASHION 
By M. D. C. Crawford 


“The purpose of this book,’’ say the author, ‘“‘is to 
define the critical situations which have arisen in our 
fashion trades due to this present war; to draw com- 
parisons between them and the conditions which 
arose during the first war; and to set these matters 
in some historic relationship or pattern to those 
ancient quests for beauty and distinction, which, in 
each contemporaneous phase, is called ‘Fashion.’ ” 
No one is better qualified for such a purpose than 
Mr. Crawford, who is an acknowledged authority in 
the field of textiles. He is editor of Woman’s Wear 
Daily and author of The Heritage of Cotton. $3.00. 


NEEDLE POINT AS A HOBBY 
By D. Geneva Lent 


The author has for many years been an active ex- 
ponent of the artistry and the craftsmanshin of fine 
needlework. For some years she has been an active 
member of the Canadian Handicraft Guild, and is 
widely known for her exhibits and teaching work in 
this field. Out of this long and successful experi- 
ence has grown the present book which combines a 
portrayal of the historical development of needle 
point, with an extensive and diagrammatic set of 
instructions on how to carry on every step in the 
creation of needlework tapestries. $3.00. 


BABY ANIMALS ON THE FARM 
And How to Draw Them 


By Vere Temple 


Vere Temple has discovered the way to make por- 
traits of young animals and birds. She catches their 
poses, awkward and graceful alike, and suggests how 
to give their characteristics—the fluffiness of a 
baby chick, the woolly legginess of a new-born lamb, 
the wrinkly grotesque character of a little pig. $1.00. 
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OUR FEATURE 
FOR OCTOBER 


SILK SCREEN COLOR 
PRINTING 


By Harry Sternberg 


Here is an important new book that 
deals with the use of silk screen as 
a fine art, giving a clear, simple ex- 
planation, with a wealth of photo- 
graphs and diagrams, of the com- 
plete process of making a silk 
sereen print. The book covers the 
materials needed; construction of 
the equipment; use of equipment, 
paints, paper, and other materials, 
ete., carrying the student through a 
detailed yet lucid visual demonstra- 
tion of the making of silk screen 
prints. SO pages, 7”x10”, $2.50. 














FREE CATALOG 
OF ART AND CRAFT 
BOOKS 


Have you sent for your copy 
of this up-to-date book list, 
describing 300 titles? If not, 
write for it today. 





THE TECHNIQUE OF 
OIL PAINTING 


By Leonard Richmond 


P-oblems of technique of the actual handling of the 
materials in the medium of oil are discussed. The 
properties of the various colors and of the other 
tools of the craft are studied. Both old and modern 
styles are considered. Each method is demonstrated 
in successive steps, by clear and detailed exposition 
in the text, and by illustrations in color. Highly 
recommended. 144 pages, 47 color plates. $5.00. 





ADVENTURES IN EMBROIDERY 
By Ernest Thesiger 


Intended to help and suggest ideas to all those 
people who feel they want to abandon conventional 
copying of mass-produced designs for something more 
personal and creative, and to encourage and stimu- 
late those who are already experimenting. It dis- 
cusses the best uses to which embroidery has been 
and can be put, with illustrations of fine examples of 
antique and modern work, and then goes on to show 
the manifold sources from which ideas and inspira- 
tion can be adapted to provide a new and exciting 
field for exploration by every embroiderer. The 
book is beautifully illustrated with color plates and 
halftones. $4.50. 


HOW TO DRAW THE FIGURE 
MALE FASHION 
By Walter T. Foster 

A 34-page paper covered instruction book 


structural short cuts to drawing of the male 
and technical hints for rendering. $1.00. 
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MY BEST GIRLS 
By Helen E. Hokinson 


Here are your favorite Hokinson girls, 80 pages of 
them—together at last—affectionately collected be- 
tween two covers for the many friends who have so 
thoroughly enjoyed their well-meaning but befuddled 
affairs in The New Yorker Magazine. $2.50. 


COLOR IN 
SKETCHING AND RENDERING 
By Arthur L. Guptill 


The most complete treatise on the subject. 
emphasis is on water color. Suited to either be- 
ginner or advanced student. Contains 180 full-page 
plates in full color, each illustrating points discussed 
in the text. Many smaller illustrations. This hand- 
some and useful volume is enjoying a remarkable 
sa'e. 348 pages. $10.00. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF 
WATER COLOR PAINTING 


By Richmond and Littlejohn 


Splendid text and reference book, showing in full 
color comparative methods, some of them unique. 
Encourages the experimentation which leads to an 
individual style. 144 pages. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF 
OIL PAINTING 


By Leonard Richmond 


Demonstrates very clearly and completely, by means 
of adequate text and 47 plates in color, the funda- 
mentals of the subject. Invites experimentation. 
143 pages. $5.00. 


THE NATURAL WAY TO DRAW 
By Kimon Nicolaides 


This new book is ideal either for the student study- 
ing without other instruction or in a class. Simple 
step-by-step exercises teach one how to develop a 
style of his own by sharpening his personal response 
to what he sees. He learns to draw with a minimum 
of waste effort, gaining the fundamentals necessary 
for specialized work in oil, water color, ink, etc. 
$3.00. 


HOW TO ILLUSTRATE FOR MONEY 
By Sid Hydeman 


If one is ambitious to be an illustrator this book is 
very revealing. Tells, for example, what to charge 
for work; discusses many other pertinent consider- 
ations. Pleasingly written. 173 pages. $2.50. 





If any book proves disappointing, return it directly to us in its original condition within five days and your money will be re- 


turned or an exchange arranged. Prices 


subject to change without notice. Write for our free catalog of art and craft books. 
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New York, N. Y. 











ENUS Ze AMERICAN Drawing Pencil 


AMERICAN-MADE FOR 35 YEARS 


AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY, Dept. D5, 500 Willow Avenue, Hoboken, N. J. 





